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lu rned back from the Land of the tree 


IN THE EARLY YEARS of this century, when the 
physical examination of immigrants was per- 
functory, Port Doctors discovered that they 
had been holding up the admission of many 
healthy men and women on the grounds that 
they were suffering from serious eye diseases 
... When, in fact, the swollen, squinted lids and 
reddened eyes which aroused their suspicions 
were, in the majority of cases, the effect of the 
glaring light reflections to which the immigrants 


had been exposed on their long sea voyage. 
PAPER GLARE—EQUALLY TROUBLESOME 


Unfortunately, water is not the only cause of 
glare. Authorities on vision say that shiny 
papers can be equally trying on one’s eyes. To 
protect you against them, Kimberly-Clark 
has developed Kleerfect and Hyfect—two 


printing papers whose color and surfaces have 


because.of J lane 


been scientifically processed to neutralize and 
absorb light. 

Although Kleerfect and Hyfect cost no more 
than just printable papers, the self-same proc- 
essing which enables their neutral white color 
and soft surfaces to take the dazzle out of light 
gives them in perfect balance the other qualities 


necessary to producing outstanding printing. 
ASK YOUR PRINTER 


If you are a publisher or advertiser and have 
not seen samples of the added readability which 
Kleerfect or Hyfect’s freedom from glare can 
bring to your printed pieces, write our adver- 
tising office in Chicago. 

If you have not already proved how much 
either paper can save you on your present 
printing costs, get the facts from your paper 
jobber or printer. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT Is NOT PRINTED ON EITHER KLEERFECT OR HYFECT 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872 / 
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NEW YORK + 122 EAST 42ND STREET 
LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 
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THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 


“Look, here's IPANA again — buying 
‘THIS WEEK and getting BOTH” 


Now you can make it in ONE? 


Watch the advertisers who are breaking par these days. They’re 


giving up that expensive game of “magazines to get on, and 


| ae al new spapers to sink it.” Today they know they can make 
that in one: just buy “THIS WEEK, * and get— 


Here’s a Coast-to-Coast audience of more than 5,200,000 
families ... concentrated in 24 key markets, thru 24 great 
metropolitan newspapers that cover an av erage of 1 in ev ery 
3 families there * Here’s a rich magazine color-page at 
less than 4¢ per family . . . localized, with newspaper flex- 
ibility, to make your message fit each individual city, if you 
wish *% Here’s topnotch magazine reading for young and 
old ... combined with the doulaw infeoues and shopping 
appeal that only the local newspaper can offer. 


Try “THIS WEEK” on your product, and send it straight 
down the fairway to sales. 


Bazooka Kazoo 


New York City’s Toy Fair went bazooka mad last week: chose, 
from all of the toys exhibited at the Fair, M. M. Pochapin’s bazooka 
kazoos to furnish fun for the final night’s big blow-out. There 
was riot, there was squawking, there were more Bob Burns gath- 


ered together than ever before on one occasion. The country’s toy 
manufacturers, distributors and dealers bazooked until New York's 
Hotel McAlpin was bedlam 
once dignified group of American business men draped around 
dummies of Bob Burns, playing bazookas (sce cut), to send home 


to wives and kiddies 


Photographers took pictures of a 


And that was just another toot of the horn for Mr. Pochapin 
who, in a year and a half, has made a kazoo industry out of a 
cmparatively insignificant kazoo business. Last year he bought out 
the only kazoo making plant in the country, began glorifying the 
trivial little instrument that started from a comb and a piece of 
tissue paper—and never got much further—into honest-to-God 


looking musical instruments. “Croonets,”’ he calls them now. 


There isn’t a nook or cranny in the country where Mr. Pochapin’s 
5-cent to 50-cent saxaphone kazoos, trombone kazoos, horn kazoos, 


A couple of bazookas at the Toy Fair. 


bugle kazoos, cornet kazoos, megazoos, and his newest baby, 
bazooka kazoos, don’t sell. For him they bring well nigh to a 
quarter of a million dollars a year. What their insignificant dime- 
store predecessor, the simple tin kazoo, brought its manufacturers 
per annum before Mr. Pochapin took over the business, the present 
Kazoo King makes in three months. 


Mr. Pochapin is a man of ideas—money-getting ideas. At 
present he’s busy making the country bazooka conscious. Bob 
Burns belongs to him as far as his bazooka is concerned, to Para- 
mount for his movie-making genius, to the newspapers for his 
column. About three months ago manufacturer, theatre and news- 
paper got together and started cooperatively sponsoring bazooka 
contests from coast to coast. Result: Mr. Pochapin is making the 
bazooka “the most popular instrument in the world,” increasing 
his sales no little. Paramount is creating additional interest in 
Bob Burns pictures. Newspapers are getting more linage out of it. 


The bazooka craze is spreading. Mr. Pochapin gets orders from 
such queer and distant places that he’s going into stamp collecting 
as an avocation. The furthest he ever sent a shipment of bazookas 
was to Odessa, Russia. 


All of his instruments are “suffering” from comparative popu- 
larity. “The Music Goes "Round and ‘Round” and the influx of 
swing music started it, Mr. Pochapin claims. (He used to be a 
violinist in a jazz orchestra and claims, also, that he was one of 
the originators of swing music.) Horace Heidt for Alemite has 
a whole ‘‘croonet” band and even once “threatened” to throw away 
his real instruments, so successful were his kazoo adaptations. 
Music teachers are adding “croonets” to the drums, triangles and 
castanettes of their rhythm bands. Music stores are selling, “First 
a ‘Croonet,’ then a Clarinet.” 


Mr. Pochapin’s glorified kazoo creations have made him referred 
to as the twentieth century Barnum. 


Kids Speak Their Mind 


If there are any mute inglorious Miltons in this promised land 
who want to remain mum, they had better head for a secluded 
cave on yon side of Chunky Gal Mountain at the headwaters of 
Tumblin Fun Creek. If they don’t, some radio interviewer will 
drag them to a microphone and start asking questions. The vogue 
of sidewalk interviews is transforming us into a nation of exhibi- 
tionists. Even little children are not safe. 


In Kansas City the Curtiss Candy Co., of Chicago, has a “Young 
America Speaks’ program on station KMBC which is similar to 
adult “‘man on the street’ questions and answers. Two announcers 
park the short wave car near a public school, park, or playground. 
they circulate among the youngsters, talking up the broadcast. As 
bait, they remark that after the program evetybody takirg part or 
standing close by will get free Curtiss Baby Ruth and Butter 
Finger candy bars. Never yet have crowds failed to gather 


On the air children give their names and are then asked a ques- 
tion. Answers are always entertaining, sometimes startling. Neal 
Keehn, one of the announcers, asked a serious-faced lad to tell him 
something of Abraham Lincoln. The boy promptly began an ora- 
tion on the life and character of the “Great Emancipator” which he 
had learned and delivered in school. It took Keehn two minutes 
to stop the oratory. 


“How does your voice go out over the telephone wire?” a little 
gitl was asked. “It’s got a hole in the middle of it,” she gravely 
replied. 


“Who is Babe Ruth?” Jack Starr, the other announcer, asked a 
boy. “He's my cousin,” was the prompt retort, and it turned out 
to be the truth. 


The youngsters can be depended upon to say the unexpected, 
which is what gives the program its chief interest. Only exception 
is the answer to “Who is smarter: Girls or boys?” Girls always 
say gitls, and the boys maintain their sex’s superiority. 


At first the announcers told the kids to form in line at the pro- 
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Mr. ADVERTISER-YOU'VE GOT TO 


CHOOSE 


There are two sides to this picture, and there are two 
sides to this market . . . and you, Mr. Advertiser, must 
choose sides. 


Mrs. Diehard, on the left, represents the conservative 
side of the market—the stand patters—the out-of-tune, 
out-of-step, out-of-style, out-of-buying side of the picture. 
And whether you're selling radios, rugs, refrigerators, 
or “what-have-you,” your sales messages get a poor re- 
ception with this audience. But this isn't the Chicago 
Evening American audience. 


In our audience you have the other side of the picture— 
the “Buyeasies’”—young, up-and-coming families with 
open minds and open purses. We have this audience 
because we’re editorially attuned to their emotions... 
buying and otherwise. And that’s important. 


SALES ARE QUICKER- 9 742 


SIDES 


boonal Wharkél 


o 


L 


0 


This editorial attunement plus Chicago’s largest evening 

circulation gives you volume reception without sales 

static when your advertising appears in this paper. Tune 

in on Chicago’s brightest, best-buying audience, and 

—_ your sales records go up and your sales costs go 
OWN. 


~ See 
CHICAGO EVENING 


...@ good newspaper 


National Representatives: Hearst International Advertising Service. Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 
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NEW BEDFORD 


Has No Summer Slump 


Summer 1s a spending season in the New 
Bedford Market. Nearby picturesque Summer 
resorts, incomparable bathing and _ boating 
facilities and cooling sea breezes draw thou- 
sands of Summer residents. Good spenders, 
all, with nothing to do but enjoy themselves. 


Retailers and thousands of individuals en- 
gaged in meeting the needs of these extra thou- 
sands, earn extra income at a time when less 
fortunate markets show a sales slump. 


4th MARKET IN MASSACHUSETTS 


& 4A NANTUCKET 
‘, 


ef . 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD “SS 


NEW BEDFORD-—a 12 Months Market 
for Staples and Luxuries Alike 
The New Bedford Market includes 203,566 popu- 
lation. Retail sales in 1935 were more than 
$65,000,000. Advertisers cover this market with 
ONE newspaper, for The Standard-Times, Mercury 


goes regularly into better than 97 out of every 100 
homes in the entire territory. 


52,684 Circulation for I5e a line 


Cover this $65,000,000 Market with ONE 
Newspaper at ONE Low Cost 


The Slanhard- Times 


MORNING MERCURY 


National Representatives 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


gram’s end for free candy. It seemed to take a long time to get 
through distributing. The kids, who are nobody's numbskulls, 
would get their bars and then sneak back into line for more. Now 
the announcers deputize a half dozen bigger boys to keep the rest 
in order and foil repeaters. 


Baby Ruth nickel bars are advertised on the program. Curtiss is 
so pleased at the results that it has renewed its contract for 13 
weeks with KMBC, and may expand to additional stations. 


Puzzle Pests 


Puzzle contests may be a sales and circulation hypodermic to Old 
Gold, the New York American et al, but they are a bane to the 
nation’s librarians. “So many persons who are workiag on these 
various contests,"’ says K. D. Metcalf, chief of the New York 
Library's reference department, “have no idea how to use reference 
books, and a series of them will leave a brand new dictionary in 
tatters in one day." Further, zealous contestants frequently tear 
out pages to keep the next searcher from finding the answers. 


On a single day hundreds of puzzle-hounds have descended on 
the Manhattan library in full cry for the name of a river flowing 
into the Irish Sea, and the definition of chlorid of gold. Libraries 
elsewhere are plagued by the same ravagers. Besides selling ciga- 
rettes and papers contests help publishers of reference works, too— 
and library budgets groan. 


Old British Custom 


In England it is still considered good publishing sense to sell 
the front cover to advertisers. But there is a growing tendency 
among the more progressive publishers of business and class jour- 
nals to sell the front cover to only one advertiser rather than to 
parcel it among many users of small space. 


World's Press News, the British counterpart of Editor and Pub- 
lisher in this country, recently commented thus on the changing 
custom: “Advertisers fought like tigers to stake claims in these 
pay-dirt areas (on the front cover). Some of them had worked 
the same pitch for so many years that they thought they'd acquired 
squatter’s rights. Advertisement managers of papers which aban- 
doned this cover-style for the newer idea of one big ad. tell moving 
stories of how Whosis, Sons & Nephew had to be practically 
smoked out of the 2-inch single column they had lived in since 
1872; how the plot of Biggs’s Extract of Bullswool had to be car- 
ried by armed assault; how both advertisers got so narked over 
being evicted that they've never been in the paper since.” 


An advertisement for Punch, the English weekly, graced (we use 
the word advisedly) the front cover of the very issue of WPN 
from which we quote the foregoing paragraph. If there must be 
front page advertising, let it by all means be as entertaining and 
convincing as this Punch copy, which is reminiscent of Ogden Nash: 

Not How It Looks But What It Does 
There's a tale of a man who set out to purchase a book 
And he went to a shop where they sell books, to look 


For the book that would please him; and while he was looking the 
stock over 


An assistant stepped up and said: ‘What about this, sir?—this 
has an elegant cover.” 


What the book-lover said unfortunately isn’t recorded, 


But it might have been this—though no doubt it was differently 
worded: 

“Dear lady, I’m buying a book, 

Not its look”... 

Think this thought when you lay out your next appropriation; 

Don’t buy glamour, buy sound circulation. 

Choose a medium the best writers write in, the best artists limn 
in— 

One that’s eagerly read not only by men, but equally eagerly by 
women. 


Put your money into a medium that covers Britain from Thurso 
to Truro, 


And one furthermore with sales that are certified by the Audit 
Bureau. 


In short, if you want to sell goods in the sellingest possible voice 
Punch is your choice.” 
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DURING SIX MONTHS ENDING MARCH 31ST—ANOTHER GAIN 
IN THE GREATEST CIRCULATION EVER ATTAINED AND MAIN- 
TAINED BY AN INDIANA DAILY NEWSPAPER ..... « 


152,166 


TOTAL DAILY AVERAGE NET PAID CIRCULATION 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


New York: Dan A. Carroll, Chicago: J. E. Lutz, 
110 E. 42nd St. 435 N. Michigan Ave. 
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~ 139% Gaim 


IN DEPARTMENT STORE SALES! 


In Louisville, improved Easter business swelled March Depart- 
ment Store sales more than 139% over February volume and reg- 


istered a gain of 40.8% over March, 1936... In other branches 
o 


| of retail trade increases ranging from 15% to 50% over 1936 
were reported. Greater sales volume and extra profits are to 


be had by promoting your product in this market .. . 


... LOUISVILLE BUSINESS... 


Bank Deposits are at an all-time high... 
Bank Clearings are 19.8% over 1936 
Building Permits gained 52% in March 


Employment is 20% to 30 above 1936 


Che Conrier-Zourual. 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. 


Represented Nationally by The Branham Co. 


T° WHAS 


Edward Petry & Co., National Representatives 
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GRAY-O'REILLY 


It must keep them fresh 


HIS IS the essence of all refrigeration, but the thing 
you take more or less for granted in your refrigerator— 
Good Housekeeping Institute makes sure of. 

Whether mechanical, or ice, each refrigerator goes 
through a drastic engineering test to determine the effec- 
tiveness of the refrigerator to maintain the proper food 
compartment temperatures with economical ice, or power. 
consumption. The tests are made under scientific condi- 
tions, with sensitive devices that give accurate readings of 
all variations within the refrigerator. 

Then each refrigerator is given a kitchen service test in 


which observations are made as to the way the finish stands 
up; the ease with which the refrigerator can be cleaned; 
and the suitability of shelf spacing. The refrigerator is 
examined to see if it is substantially constructed and 
properly put together; and the hardware is inspected to 
ascertain if it is heavy enough and operates properly. 

Because of these tests Good Housekeeping can answer 
authoritatively inquiries from thousands of readers asking 
many questions about refrigerators. Because of these tests, 
more than two million readers have faith in Good House- 
keeping and its advertising pages. 


Good Housekeeping 
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in AMERICA 
WHOLESALE | °= 


TRADE 


ANSAS CITY, MO., ranks 
eleventh among all Amer- 
ican cities in volume and 
value of wholesale business. As 
compared with cities of its own 
size—up to 600,000 population 
—kKansas City ranks first in 


wholesale trade. 


Kansas City leads Baltimore by 
52%, Milwaukee by 88%, New 
Orleans by 56%, Buffalo by 85%, 
and Cincinnati by 36%. Kansas 
City does more wholesale business 
than Indianapolis and Atlanta 
combined. More than Memphis, 
Louisville and Des Moines com- 
bined. Kansas City does 231 
million dollars more wholesale 
business annually than Minne- 


VOLUME OF 
WHOLESALE TRADE 


The following figures are from the latest bul- 
letins of the Department of Commerce. They 
represent annual totals for cities of 100,000 


population or more. 


Volume Wholesale 


Trade— 
New York City. .$9,617,910,000 
Chicago ....... 3,269,729,000 
ar 1,333,016,000 
Philadelphia 1,325, 154,000 
San Francisco.. 1,149,864,000 
rrr 950,734,000 
Los Angeles 939,461,000 
Se, GOED sccce 882,323,009 
Pittsburgh 692,155,060 
Cleveland ..... 681,242,000 
KANSAS CITY, 

649,885,000 
Minneapolis ... 626.099,000 
Cincinnati 477,139,000 
Baltimore ..... 424,478,000 
New Orleans 414,188,000 
Dales ...cccce 40°,668,000 
Memphis ..... 382,921,000 
Omaha ....... 355,319,000 
DEE scevces 350,096,000 
Milwaukee - 344,732,000 
Houston ...... 331,180,000 
DD ~ écccuns 329,668 000 
Atlanta ....... 328,474,000 
Indianapolis 306,302,000 
eee 269,815,000 
Portiand, Ore.. 266,779,000 
DOMME cccscce 261,593,000 
Washington .. 242,729,000 
Richmond ..... 181,436,000 
Ss. a 162,486,000 
Oklahoma City. 158,857,000 
Louisville ..... 155, 140,000 
Providence 142,503,000 
| | ears 138,833,000 
Jacksonville 134,381,000 
Rochester --. $32,387,000 
Forth Worth... 122,233,000 
Nashville 121,544,000 
Birmingham 118,223,000 
Columbus 117,299,000 
Syracuse ...... 103,770,000 
Albany ....... 101.765,000 


Salt Lehe City. 


99,536,000 


. 


+. 


apolis and 240 millions more 
than Dallas. 


Kansas City is a giant market. 
It has a rich jobbing area. Kansas 
City is the clearing house of the 
Southwest. More than 649 mil- 
lion dollars in wholesale trade 
annually tells a fact story of im- 
mense sales to a great consuming 
public. No theory about those 


figures. They denote actual trans- 
actions. 


To manufacturers the Kansas 
City market is made even more 


Volume Wholesale 


Trade— 
Wilmington ... $°6.497,000 
Norfolk ....... 88,279,000 
San Antonio. 86,773,000 
Duluth ....... 85,809,000 
New Haven.... 85,595,000 
eee 85,373,000 
Hartford ..... 074,000 
Jersey City.. 78,494,000 
eae 77,713,000 
Wichita ...... 73,093,000 
eee 69,169,000 
eee 69,056,000 
Spokane ...... 67,435,000 
ree 67,383,000 
cee ewe 4,364,000 
Springieid 63,627,000 
SE cececes 63,575,000 
Grand Rapids.. 61,446,000 
Worcester a 8,278,000 
Miami ........ 58,092,000 
Knoxville esis 51,904,000 
Cambridge .... 49,561,000 
Tacoma .....-. 49,544,000 
Scranton ..... 47,771,000 
Youngstown .. 46,592,000 
San Diego..... 42,627,000 
Evansville 41,886,000 
oe OP veces ote 461,000 
 —F aaa 9,902,000 
Kansas City, 

Kansas ..... 38,999,000 
Bridgeport .... 37,339,000 
Trenton 33,522,000 
Paterson ..... 32,386,000 
Fall River 30,913,000 
Reading ...... 30,883,000 

rt Svan. 29, %56,000 
Canton 28,944,000 
South Bend. 28,550,000 
Long Beach . 25,840,000 
:.. , wee 25,016,000 
Elizabeth ..... 22,402,000 
New Bedford .. 20,891,000 
Pt cenécneaes 20,547,000 
Camden 19,527,000 
Somerville .... 14,739,000 
BOWE on cccce 11,898,000 
"Fae 11,386,000 
SE A ociediddievie 9,725,000 


attractive by the circulation cov- 
erage of The Kansas City Star. In 
Greater Kansas City there are 
more Star subscribers than there 
are families, while in hundreds of 
urban communities outside of 
Kansas City The Star has almost 
as thorough a coverage as it has 
in Kansas City. The total circu- 
lation (morning and evening) ex- 


ceeds 630,000 copies daily. 


The Kansas City Star’s adver- 
tising rate per thousand circula- 
tion is lowest of all American 


dailies. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR. 


Sunday—327,623 
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Evening—317,037 
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Morning—313,733 
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.and so much advertising rings 
the wrong door-bells. Talks oil 
burners to stenographers. Roof- 
ing to debutantes. Insulation, 
paint and concrete to the 


couple in 6-B. 


Maybe it makes sense. But it 


sounds expensive. 


Very expensive, compared with 
the 1,000,000 wasteless home- 
circulation of The American 
Home. Very expensive when 
you remember that every one 
of our readers either has a home 


or is planning to build one. 
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How do we know this about 
our readers? Because we’ve 
weeded out every one else. 
Weeded them out by leaving 
out of our magazine every 
blessed thing except informa- 
tion and help about home. Fic- 
tion? Not a chapter. Yet our 
circulation has leaped from 


250,000 to over 1,000,000 


THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE 


voluntarily in five short years. 


All of which would indicate a 
sharp interest in what we talk 


about... HOME. 


All of which says that for home 
equipment and home building 
advertising, the wrong addresses 
in The American Home are 


very, very few. 


[-\MERICAN LIOME 


America’s No. | medium for advertisers who sell anything for the home 
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Sales Management's 
Future Sales Ratings 


Key to RetativE Sates OutLook RatTInc 
kkk kx Best Relative Outlook 
* kx Very Good Relative Outlook 
| * xx Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 
** Fair Relative Outlook 
* Least Impressive Relative Outlook 
NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 
industries. In other words, an industry marked *#&%* may have very good prospects in rela- 


tion to its preceding year’s volume, but its percentage increase may be slight compared with 


another industry marked K*k*KKk*. 


Sales | Sales Sales Sales 
Prospect, Prospect Prospect} Prospect 
for for for | for 
May, Next May, | Next 
June & 12 June & | 12 
July | Months July | Months 
Advertising. .... a 2 2 2. a 2. Sf Lawyers’ Income....... *** kkk 
Air Conditioning. tote tote ee Liquor (Alcoholic Bev.). . . 7 kk 
Aircraft (Sales of Air- DNS ss nese acs Vkkk kkk 
0 eee tok kkk kkk ~~ Machine Tools........ kkk kk kkk 
Aircraft (Passenger Machinery (Agr’l)..... kk kkk kkk 
Travel)...... Soe Kot keke = Machinery (Ind’l)..... tO Ok tt 
Autos (New Car Sales)... *xkx ** SPR kk kkk 
Oe, ree kkk kkk Metal Containers...... ok kk 
Baked Goods (Bread).. a * Motion Picture Receipts kkk | kkkk 
Baked Goods (Specialty) *** kkk Musical Instruments... *x***k* kkk 
Bank (Revenues)......|  *&* tok Office Equipment... ... tk kkk 
ee ; . kk . 4 Oil (Cooking).......... * oe 
Building Materials..... kee kkkKK  Paint................. kkkk ok kkk 
Candy & Chewing Gums k&& xk Paper (Newsprint)... .. kk kkk 
Canned Fruits and Paper (Wrapping)...... kak kak 
Vegetables.......... kk kkk Photographic Supplies... kkk*k kkk 
Cereals cas - oa . Physicians’ and 
Chemicals (Mise.)...... *** kkk Dentists’ Income..... ** ** 
COED, ceccancees kkk ** SET Ter wkkk kkk 
Cigars Bere * « Printing and Publishing 
Clothing (Men’s, Equipment.......... kek took 
Women’s, Children's) kkkk kkk OS eee ** ** 
Coal (Anthracite)... ... * * Railroad Equipment. . .| kkk kk toe 
Coal (Bituminous)... . kk eee Railroad (Net Income).| kKk#k#k#* kkkke 
Cosmetics.............| %* ** Rayon Textiles. ....... kkk kkk 
Cotton Textiles........| kkk | kk Real Estate Rentals....) kee | kx 
Dairy Products........ ** * Refrigerators..........|) *k* ** 
Department Stores..... kkk | kkk Restaurants...........| kkk kkk 
Diesel Engines......... kkk wk kK «~©Rural Stores.......... tok Ok 
Drugs and Medicine.... ** a Shipbuilding. .........) kkk tot 
Electrical Equipment I oi dan ama ews eo? kok 
| PE i ttetek toketkeke «= Silk Textiles......... ee x* 
Electrical Equipment MR sui wdcaiae ao gave cited kkkk kkk 
(Light)...... kk kk DOKe BOUMBES. .. 060 cea * * 
Exports. . atic kkk | kkk Sporting Goods......... kk&kK*k kkk 
Flour. ... — 7 Stationery 
Furs a e tok kkk (Commercial)....... kkk kak 
Gasoline and Oil aa 2 44 kkk Steel and lron.........) Kk KKK kkKK 
Glass (Plate) kkk kek Sugar..... aitetsen ed mas oe Pas 
Groceries. . ; rs 7 Toothpaste and Mouth 
Hardware Dn 2 2 2 2 ito & & & 4 Washes. . ee ee he * 
ON See a 2 2 3 kkk Toys and Games....... ke kkk 
HouseF urnishings(Floor Trailers (Auto)... .....) kkk tok 
Coverings, Furniture, Travel (Sea).......... kkkk kkk 
Beds, etc.).......... tok tk tok tok tek || Trucks........ Ss xk 
Household Products Utilities—Electric..... . kk ow 
(Kitchenware and Utilities—Gas......... . 
Miscellaneous)...... . + a + 23 Utilities—Telegraph.... xxx kkk 
Imports poe kik | keke § Utilities—Telephone... xx ** 
Insurance (Misc.). kk xk Washing Machines... .. kkk kkk 
EE ECE LOTT kkk kkk Woolen Textiles. ...... kkk kkk 
Laundry. oe] kek kkk 


Prepared by Perer B. B. ANpREws, and specially copyrighted by SALEs MANAGE- 
MENT, INc. Reprints of this page are available at 5 cents each, minimum order, $1.00. 
20% discount on standing orders for 25 or more monthly. SALES MANAGEMENT, INnc., 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Business Gaining, But 


More Slowly; Heavy 
Industries Lead Climb 


The reversal in the upward trend of 
commodity prices forecast by this col- 
umn in last month’s issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT is likely to bring a tem- 
porary change in merchants’ buying 
psychology. Some part of the business 
boom of the first quarter, in fact, has 
been based on a steady flow of orders 
anticipating price advances or labor 
tie-ups. SM’s monthly survey in con- 
nection with determining changes for 
its Future Sales Ratings shows definite 
unjustified overstocking on these two 
bases. There has been a tendency for 
production to outrun consumption. 

Price deflation which has already 
taken place, therefore, as well as the 
prospect of lower prices for such com- 
modities as grains and related products, 
fruits, vegetables, and (to a lesser de- 
gree) metals, will cause hesitation in 
advance purchasing as well as cancella- 
tion of some speculative orders of the 
past. This will slow down the rate of 
general business gains as compared 
with 1936; favorable contrast also will 
be made more difficult than in the past 
because comparisons shortly will be 
made with a volume of business last 
year stimulated greatly by the $2,000,- 
000,000 soldiers’ bonus distribution. 

Numerous constructive influences 
also will be at work in the near future, 
and no heavy decline in business as a 
whole is anticipated. Thus, the auto- 
motive industry, shackled by strikes, 
will reach its production peak (greater 
than any year except 1929) in May or 
June rather than in April, as normally ; 
several other industries similarly have 
been forced to postpone production. 
Order backlogs are exceptionally large 
in the heavy industries generally. Most 
important of all on the stimulating 
side, aside from continued large gov- 
ernment spending, is the greatly in- 
creased current and prospective regular 
income, notably in the factory worker 
and farmer categories. This rise, esti- 
mated for the full year to average 
about 20% over 1936, will, of course, 
operate to match the extraordinary 
spending experienced last year from 
government benefit and bonus pay- 
ments. 

On the whole, the basic cyclical up- 
swing of general business remains 
upward, with the heavy industries, such 
as building, electrical equipment, ma- 
chine tools, farm machinery, industrial 
machinery, railroad equipment, ship- 
building and steel still holding forth 
relatively the greatest promise of large 
sales advances. 
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$42,524 (Kalamazee space in brue Story for19 36) 
x7 (Dollar sales per advertising dollar) 
$297,668 Total sabes of Kalamazes Stoves 
te True Story 


housewwes 


LAST 
YEAR 


F YOUR product retails for $50 to $100 — or more 
— you'll be interested in this commentary on the 
buying power of the Wage Earner market. 


Writes A. L. Blakeslee, President of the Kalamazoo 
Stove Co.: 


“We have used True Story consistently since 1924 
— because our keyed advertising has proved its worth. 


“We received $7.00 in sales for each dollar spent 
in True Story in 1936.” 


Since Kalamazoo Stove inserted its first ad in True 
Story in 1924 it has used upwards of $200,000 worth 
of space in this magazine — and its expenditures, 
month by month, have been guided by one infallible 
barometer: keyed advertising results! 


At the rate of $7 in sales for each dollar 
spent, this would mean $1,400,000 in stove 
sales EXCLUSIVELY from America’s new 


Wage Earner market, concentrated in ex- 
clusively by 


TRUE STORY 
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“9 Cannot Farm Without 


Progressi ve Farmer” 


S 
728 ro % ° 
y o> yo *{oo cod 23 ge“ Pa) od ne 
4ne a B oD 
cent pat - ret, pom. of “ Fat aso" 


Tue high esteem in which Progressive Farmer is held by 
its readers is reflected in the fine response received by ad- 
vertisers using its columns. This is but one of many letters 
from friends and subscribers indicative of that esteem. And 
the continuous growth in commercial linage enjoyed by Pro- 
gressive Farmer is visible evidence of the high esteem in which 
this outstanding farm magazine of the South and the market 


it serves are held by advertising men. 


MORE THAN 930,000 
A.B.C. NET PAID WITH 
RATES BASED ON A 
GUARANTEE OF 850,000 


BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS 
RALEIGH DALLAS 

250 Park Ave. Daily News Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


oressive Lan 
IN THE RURAL SOUTH, IT'S PROGRESSIVE FARMER“ 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending May 1, 1937: 


F bd T d turned thumbs-down on any 
alr ra e early consideration of the 

Miller-Tydings bill, manufac- 
Battle schedule maintained will have 

to make the best of the state 
with such laws; today there are 33. The Miller-Tydings 
Act may go through this session, but the chances are none 


Now that the President has 

turers who want a retail price 
enabling acts. A few months ago there were only 13 states 
too bright. 


@ @ e In the meantime, a stirring battle is being 
waged on a number of fronts between price-cutting depart- 
ment stores and chains on one hand and independent 
merchants wanting to sell at standard prices on the other. 
In metropolitan New York the R. H. Macy & Co. campaign 
to promote its own brands against nationally advertised 
brands has welded together retail elements which hereto- 
fore had been bitter enemies. In the drug field the inde- 
pendent pharmacists, and even some of the chain drug 
stores and the independent cut-rate stores are in general 
agreement that “price competition is out, but there’s room 
for us all in the fair price field.” The retail advocates who 
want all manufacturers of branded articles to make con- 
tracts under the Feld-Crawford act are applying pressure in 
a variety of ways. It is said that they resented very much 
the attack made against fair trade laws by the editors of two 
newspapers and that they said to these editors, ‘We're 
being driven under by cut-rate selling. If you were under- 
going the same experience you would feel the same about 
it. So we'll give you a taste of cut-rate competition and 
let you see how you like it.” 


@ e e A few days later the editors are said to have 
been annoyed by having insistent telephone calls from 
Brooklyn news-stand owners and news dealers. 


@ e e “Listen,” the newsdealers shouted, “what we 
want to know is this—how come the drug stores out here 
can sell newspapers at cut rates and we have to sell them 
at full prices? They’ve got big signs plastered on their 
windows, offering specials on a morning paper at one cent 
and an evening paper at two cents.” 


e@ e e A big mass meeting a few nights later packed 
the grand ballroom of the Pennsylvania Hotel at which 
George Gottesman, head of the New York Pharmaceutical 
Council, charged a secret alliance between Macy's and a 
nuimber of die-hard manufacturers who are opposed to price 
fixing. He roundly assailed Q. Forrest Walker, Macy 
economist, “who has the brains to muster a far better argu- 
ment if he were on our side—but then, we might not pay 
him as much.” 


@ e@ e@ The retailers are planning to appeal to the 
sympathy of the large number of people who own or are 
employed by small retai! businesses—about one out of 
every 25 persons—and their families, in a defensive cam- 
paign against Macy's et al. 


@ e e@ In addition to that, they will try to awaken 
genuine concern among consumers over the possible unre- 
liability of private brands. Mr. Gottesman recalled the 
Federal Trade Commission citation against R. H. Macy & 
Co. in the razor blade case, in which the brands were ad 
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vertised as British products when they were produced in 
America, and were said to be of “the same type as they 
sell on street corners.’ Threatening to print and distribute 
one million copies of the FTC citation in retaliation of the 
current Macy campaign against price-fixed goods, Mr. 
Gottesman asked, “Can the public have any confidence in 
Macy’s much-vaunted bureau of standards if they find that 
those very blades came from the bureau?” 


ee 


| THE CONSUMER WILL NOW DECIDE”: 


SOE 


Take your choice of these two good 


MINERAL OILS 


Thee 0 9 etal plent, 


Pins "se om acta! Heote 


tim re 
sera a 
Feld rae ( n ( Ses 
a rhe %~ com . ‘ miners! oils ie here submitted. 
LD, This boric represcnte TA ounces a well-kamwn ' pA Thie Sartle represente 14 ounces of Macy's Brand 
brand ot perms m hiqecdurt hea na! min # peirelatce (gustan beat + medrcinal maneral oil, 
tra me ma ac % cat sit 
mide ” e tree wr 1 annie ¢ 
a NI Re a} ‘ 
ans - “ S.:¢7 
rds, and by a teleple carese iedosres " ates ths ards. and by a relisble catete leDoratory) indicates that 
his oi! thes ont 
— meets at! the require . of eens all the requiremenes ov Ge United States 
Phermacopara. Prarmay pave 
hae t specific gravity of approvirmately 0 RAPS — hae a specie gravity of approwimaety 05938 
bas a virco ' ? —~ has @ viscosity of trom 398 @ 352. 
gat oF enenca ie ty.” says the cepoet of che outede lateratory, “beth these 
prodect an me eavuteced free “ he. Beth mo USP requirement | crrkty ond purty.” 


on can appestee for you these Mine d.Ferences mi viaweey 


aa! mineral act hae been price faed Thie Seae4 SM modicteal vereral o% 9 “Mac's Own” 
£ pieperstwe, we ve NOT prisenaet be 
prne-iree.” 


2....1TS RETAIL PRICE IN MACY'S 


1....37S FIXED RETAIL PRICE 


OVER TWICE THE PRICE w lear ows Whe pada 
OF THE OIL OPPOSITE... 3 _ 


No retaiter wn New York State ovsy Vegatts price the 
tor i 

breed for lem Macy's has the reliable miners! otf for those whe wane 

to “save with eafery * 


Macy's bes the relradie miners! oil for those who «art t 


Eloquent indeed is che differentia! between fixed prices.and jree (Macy) prices 
~~ it tells ite aun plaio story uw every family budget in New York. . Throughout 
Macy's you have the choice of paying fixed prices, or rof--ter our job te t carry 

' vali not be FORCED 
i store. ..And comsumer- 
response 7 Macy's demonstrations of emapsranve value since price-fixing went into 


what ine vole want, and to see to it that Now Yorkers sé 


to dav goods at fined higher prices. . We're that kind 


effect indicates that the consumer is act “slow to act.” Afecs’s Dregs, Street Floor, 


R. H. Macy & Co. has set aside a special appropriation for 

pushing Macy’s Own Brands against price-controlled brands. 

This is a greatly reduced reproduction of one of a series which 

appears in New York newspapers and which has caused a group 

of New York retailers to apply the invective—“The spotted 
dogs of 34th Street.” 
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The May issue of 


Myron Taylor’s Fortune Magazine 


gives a story of the 

negotiations which 

led to unionization 
Plan of the United 

States Steel Corp. 
which flatly contradicts two widely published reports: One 
that Taylor's hand was forced by the sit-down strike in the 
automobile industry, and the other that he and Lewis were 
brought together at Mrs. Taylor's suggestion that she 
wanted to meet the labor leader. 


@ e e The story told by Fortune is that on June 27, 
1936, Mr. Taylor sailed for Europe “in a peculiarly philo- 
sophic mood. It was evident that a great change had come 
over the face of U. S. industry. The blood and brimstone 
labor philosophy of his predecessor, Judge Elbert H. Gary, 
was out of tune with the times.” At his villa in Florence 
he is said to have evolved the following history-making 
formula: 


e@ @ e@ “The company recognizes the right of its 
employes to bargain collectively through representatives 
freely chosen by them without dictation, coercion or intimi- 
dation in any form or from any source. It will negotiate 
and contract with the representatives of any group of its 
employes so chosen and with any organization as the repre- 
sentative of its members, subject to the recognition of the 
principle that the right to work is not dependent on mem- 
bership or non-membership in any organization and sub- 
ject to the right of every employe freely to bargain in such 
manner and through such representatives, if any, as he 
chooses.” 


@ e@ e This statement, whether by coincidence or de- 
sign, is exactly 100 words long, and these 100 words repre- 
sent a whole summer’s work and, according to Fortune, 
“pack more dynamite than any 100 words ever written by 
a U. S. industrialist.” 


@ e@ e The probability of higher wages and shorter 
hours in many lines of business this ycar creates a prob- 
lem of increased operating cost that v.ill affect corpora- 
tion earnings in certain industries far more acutely than 
others, according to a survey of more than 60 industries 
made by Fenner & Beane, New York. The analysis em- 
phasizes the wide discrepancy in the ratio of wage cost to 
total value of product among various major industries, 
ranging from 2 to 6% for most manufactured foods, cigar- 


woo EE 


.UONS OF DOL. ARS LIONS OF DOLL 
| 182 Forrety ‘to 


e00 


ta Alterchons & Additions 
GB New Construction 
700} ©") Estimoted 


The F. W. Dodge Corp. says that not since 1928 has any year 

started so auspiciously for the building construction industry. 

The white rectangles show their estimate of 1937 construction 

in the 37 eastern states contrasted with the blocks at the left 
which show the totals for the last three years. 
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ettes, chewing gum, beer and liquor, up to a high of 
48.2% for typewriters and more than 30% for agricultural 
implements, clay products, shipbuilding, sewing machines, 
firearms and railroads. 


@ @ e@ The average American family today must pay 
$4,360, or 9% more, to build the same house which it 
could have completed for $4,000 at average material and 
wage levels in 1936. The identical house would have cost 
$3,920 in 1935 and during the boom period, 1926 to 1929, 
its cost would have been $4,818, according to a study made 
by the Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. 


@ @ e@ The Federal Reserve Board’s seasonally ad- 
justed index of production rose from 116% of the 1923- 
1925 average in February to 118% in March. In terms of 
1929 production, this means about 90% . . . Building 
construction during the first quarter of the year gained 
21% over the corresponding quarter of last year, accord- 
ing to F. W. Dodge Corp., reports. The feature of the 
gain was residential building which jumped 87%. 


@ e@ e@ Reports of April retail sales in the country 
were uniformly good, especially in view of the fact that 
Easter fell in April last year. In the department store field 
considerable alarm is felt by some over the increase in in- 
ventories. A study of 1936 and 1937 March sales and in- 
ventories in department stores in the New York Federal 
Reserve district shows that inventories increased faster than 
sales in 37 departments, whereas sales increased faster than 
inventories in only 29. 


@ e e Four all-time records relating to domestic re- 
tail sales of motor vehicles were established in March. Do- 
mestic retail sales of 480,253 cars and trucks established a 
new all-time record for March sales volume, and sales of 
72,840 motor trucks not only exceeded all previous records 
for the month but were the highest for any month in the 
history of the industry. Retail sales of 1,041,301 units in 
the first quarter of the year topped all previous records for 
the period, and first quarter deliveries of 167,414 motor 
trucks also established a new record for the period. 


A sit-down of 115 

employes of the Yahr 

Sales Manager slr of the Yah: 

Milwaukee was set- 

. tled a fortnight ago 

Sits D own when the woe 

single demand was 

granted with the resignation of Fred E. Yahr as gen- 

eral manager, after a long conference between company 

officials and spokesmen for the strikers. The strikers’ ac- 

tion in ‘‘firing the boss,” who is also principal owner of 

the business, is believed to be the first of its kind in the 

current labor strife throughout the country. Employes 

called the strike in protest against what they charged was 

a company policy of firing workers as soon as their age 
and length of employment justified a wage increase. 


@ @ e@ The employes, who have resisted all efforts 
to unionize them, struck at 7:30 o'clock in the morning 
upon a signal from their leaders, R. B. Blair, chief ac- 
countant; John Springer, credit manager, and George 
Huseby, sales manager. While the sit-downer sales man- 
ager and his associates battled with the directors, the girls 
sat around and played bridge and smoked, and the men 
gathered in knots awaiting the result. The telephone 
wasn't answered and customers were not served. Salesmen 
were notified of the strike by wire and responded that they 
were sitting down in their cars until it was settled. 
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Bar and Auditorium: Hiram Walker’s 
distillery at Peoria is now equipped with 
this English style combination tap-room 
and auditorium. The latter, at right, 
serves as a lounge for the 1,600 employes. 
Visitors and salesmen may also be enter- 
tained there. Below is the bar which 
may be converted into a stage for shows 
or movies. Sliding panels completely 
conceal it at a moment’s notice. 


Trailer Mover: (Below) Saginaw Stamping & Tool Co.. 
Saginaw, Mich., introduces the Little Giant mover to 
handle heavily loaded trailers when parking or attaching 
to the car. A downward movement of the handle raises 


the trailer, which is then ready to be rolled anywhere 
by hand. 


Elected: (Left) W. E. Kier 
has been elected v.-p. and gen. 
s. mgr. of Hooven Sales. Ine., 
Chicago. He recently resigned 
as western division mgr. of 
Robotyper, Automatic Business 
Machines. Ine., Pittsburgh. 


Showroom de Luxe: 


Cater- 
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pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, has 
the largest showroom in the 
world—350 by 108 feet to dis- 
play its bulky products. How- 
ever, Paul Schultz, chief de- 
signer of Beck and Wall, Inc., 
Cleveland, has kept it from be- 
ing barn-like with blue walls, 
photomurals, a giant globe 
showing Caterpillar distribu- 
tors all over the world. 


In and Out: Mark D. Rowe, above right, has been appointed by the 

Permutit Co., New York, manufacturers of water conditioning equip- 

ment, as manager of domestic sales. He succeeds Oliver P. Harris, 

left, who held that post for the last six years. Mr. Harris has become 

asst. gen. mgr. of the insulation division of Standard Lime & Stone Co., 
Baltimore. 
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How Swift Develops Executives 
by Promotion from the Ranks 


Among 500 “brass hats” who now guide and control the 


destinies of the many Swift departments, 79% began at 


the bottom of the ladder, either as hourly-paid workmen in 


the plant or as messenger boys or office boys. 


BY LESTER 


WIFT & COMPANY has 60,000 
employes. Its policy down 
through the years has been, and 
still is, that promotions must 

come from within the organization 
wherever possible. Gustavus F. Swift, 
founder, more than fifty years ago re- 
marked: 

“I can raise better men than I can 
hire.” 

There are in these United States 
many sales organizations that steadily 
search for high-pressure sales managers 
and executives who work feverishly. 
They hire them, burn them out, and 
fire them. Top-notch men today, they 
are junked tomorrow like worn-out 
machines. 

This merciless way admittedly 
brings high peaks in sales, and peri- 
odic piling up of profits, but what in 
the end! Swift's method has surely 
built for lasting success. It has been 
a solid method. 

A representative of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, confident that Swift might have 
a story of man-development worth 
while, went to the Union Stock Yards 
in Chicago, sought out certain Swift 
chiefs, and asked questions. He 
wanted facts. Might the laborer or 
the office boy of today hope to rise to 
somewhere near the top? How did 
promotions come? Were there system 
and planning in bringing about pro- 
motions? 

These Swift executives answered 
with the record. Here are the start- 
ing positions of the group checked, 
all principal officers and executives: 
Five began as either messenger boys or 

office boys. 

Three started as clerks. 

One worked in the wool house. 

One came up from the pork-cutting 
floor. 

One dug trenches for the foundation 
of a plant. 

One received livestock in the stock- 
yards. 

One entered the branch house provi- 
sion department. 
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B. COLBY 


Son of the founder, G. F. Swift is now 

president of Swift & Co., grown to an 

organization of 60,000 employes and 
55.000 shareholders. 


One man’s first job was as bookkeeper. 

“When I went to work they meas- 
ured me for white overalls, put a knife 
in my hand, and for the next six 
months I shaved hogs in the Omaha 
plant,”” said J. P. Spang, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. More about 
him later. 

Records of 500 top executives were 
checked. These consisted of officers, 
department heads, assistant department 
heads, division heads (in such de- 
partments as have divisions), plant 
managers, superintendents, assistant 
superintendents, division superintend- 
ents, and general foremen. The term 
general foreman does not mean those 
in direct charge of workmen but those 
who supervise a group of front line 
foremen or assistant foremen. 

Here is what the check showed: 
78.8% began at the foot of the lad- 


der, either as hourly-paid workmen 

in the plant or as messenger boys or 

office boys. 

17.4% began in slightly higher posi- 
tions. 

3.8% obtained their training outside 
of the Swift organization. 
Practically all of the last group 

were technically trained—physicians, 
engineers, chemists, economists—men 
whose highly specialized work neces- 
sarily required training not available 
in the Swift organization. 

When one of the officials was asked 
the reason for such apparent loyalty in 
the organization, he said: 

“We get them young, we compen- 
sate them fairly, we encourage their 
initiative, and we care for them in 
their old age.” 


Connoisseur of Office Boys 


Irving H. Rich, one-time manager 
of the Kansas City plant, now de- 
ceased, made a remarkable record dur- 
ing his long years of service, not only 
as an executive, but as a trainer of 
future executives. He was a man who 
believed in delegating authority and 
responsibilities to his department 
heads. But as long as he was on the 
job he considered one part of his work 
too important to trust to anyone else. 

Stating his position in this he often 
said: 

"I hire the office boys.” 

So carefully and well did he do that 
job that today there are more former 
Kansas City “office boys” in key posi- 
tions than have come from any other 
single source. It is legend in the 
Swift organization that Mr. Rich had 
an uncanny ability to pick boys who 
had the material in them for advance- 
ment and training. 

But the lightning that strikes for 
promotion, insofar as is humanly pos- 
sible, plays no favorites. Every fore- 
man and every department head is pre- 
sumed to be forever on the watch to 
find material he can recommend for 
advancement. Baseball has its scouts 
—"‘ivory hunters,” the sports writers 
call them. Baseball keeps records of 
hits, runs and errors; runs batted in, 
one-, two-, and three-baggers. 

The baseball scout looks the pros- 
pect over, notes if he stands “‘loose” at 
the plate, if he has a good free swing, 
if he is fast on the bases. He watches 
the fielder for speed, for judgment, for 
willingness to go after hard ones. He 
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sizes up the prospect to see if he 
“looks like a ball player.” 

Swift executives are given definite 
instructions to pay close attention to 
the progress of employes under their 
jurisdiction. We might say that the 
watch kept over likely prospects (as 
well as those unlikely) is just as crit- 
ical and helpful as that which the 
major league experts maintain over 
their players. There are factors in de- 
termining Swift advancement just as 
important as hits, runs, and errors are 
to baseball. 

As special qualifications may send a 
ball player to the outfield or behind 
the plate, so special qualifications de- 
termine the route the Swift worker 
will take in his advancement. If a man 
looks like a salesman, acts like a sales- 
man, and proves himself a salesman, 
his future is determined. 

When any young man starts his 
climb, be it in sports, business, or shall 
we say the pulpit, there are always cer- 
tain intangibles. Chief among these is 
his ability to gain attention. Some- 
one must “spot’’ him as a prospect. 
How can attention be gained? 

Mr. Spang, vice-president in charge 
of sales for Swift, is a surprisingly 
young man for so important a job. 
The writer asked him: 

“Did you intentionally do things to 
draw attention to yourself with view 
to advancement?” 

He smiled. 

“Of course I did,” he said. “One 
day I found myself in a large room 
with many young men working at 
desks. The head of the department 
sat facing us. I wanted my presence 
to register with him. 


Alger Fiction Is Swift Fact 


“T concentrated on my work. When 
I had to leave my desk to carry papers 
or records to any other part of the 
room, I saw to it that I moved with 
energy and speed. 

“I very definitely pursued a course 
of action and conduct which, I felt, 
would attract attention to myself. I 
was ambitious to get ahead and I felt 


‘that if I was to get ahead that was the 


logical thing to do.” 

“How;did you come to go to work 
for Swift?” 

“When I got through school, in 
Boston, I asked for a job in a bank. 
The banker advised me to follow an- 
other course. I asked him for a sug- 
gestion. He replied, “Why don’t you 
get into the meat packing business? 
There’s a chance for real advancement 
there.’ 

“I asked him why. He said, “They 
are good business men. There is a big 
future in the business. I don’t know 
any place you could find better oppor- 
tunity.. He suggested Swift's. I 
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Gustavus F. Swift 


Gustavus F. Swift, founder of Swift & Co., 
was born in Cape Cod, Mass., of an old 
Colonial family. Though he passed away 
34 years ago, his influence is still felt and 
many of his policies still survive in the 
firm which bears his name. 

His first recorded business deal occurred 
when he was nine years old. That day 
he went to his father and said: 

“Ill give you 40 cents for the old 
white hen.” 

He got the hen and sold it to a neigh- 
bor at a profit. After that he bought 
many hens and sold them. When he was 
16 years old, he borrowed $20 from his 
father. He spent $19 of it for a heifer, 
butchered it, and peddled the meat to 
neighbors. Again he made a profit. 

When he was 17 he borrowed $400 
from an uncle, invested the money in 
pigs. He drove them 60 miles to Cape 
Cod and butchered them one at a time, 
selling the pork. Fourteen years after- 
ward, he had $30,000 and came to Chi- 
cago. Before he died he had built up a 
large successful organization: Swift & 
Co., at the time of his death, had a 
capital stock of $25,000,000. 

It has been said of him that he seldom 
praised an employe. Approval of busi- 
ness conduct was reflected by a raise in 
the pay envelope or by promotion. From 
the beginning he followed a strict course 
of promotion from the ranks. Over and 
over he repeated, until everyone in his 
employ knew and understood: 

“IT can raise better men than I can 
hire.” 

That, today, is a procedure as fixed as 
payday itself. Every employe knows it. 
Every foreman and every department 
head knows he is expected to be on the 
watch, ceaselessly, for promotionable ma- 
terial. Recruits may come from any- 
where. Education counts, however. 


landed a job with Swift at $15 a 
week.” 

“Were you ever discouraged?” 

“Of course I was discouraged at 
times. At the end of a year and a 
half I was a butcher at $22.50 a week. 
‘Chere were moments when I thought 


-I was a forgotten man. 


“In an organization like this, prog- 
ress is very likely to be slow at first. 
The first three to five years are likely 
to cause heartaches. A good many 
young men quit and give up during 
that time. They think they are getting 
nowhere while, if they only knew it, 
they are laying the groundwork.” 

“What happens when advancement 
really starts?” 

“Well, in my case, I worked in 13 
different places in 13 years. I was 
sent here, I was sent there, I did this 
job and that job—until, finally, I had 
a pretty broad picture of the business. 

“I look upon those 13 years as a 
period of training and preparation for 
what I am doing now.” 


Faster Rises in Future 


“Have the depression years brought 
special problems in the advancement 
of men?” 

“Decidedly,” he replied. ‘‘For a 
number of years expansion has been 
slow. There have been fewer replace- 
ments. Men have clung doggedly to 
their jobs. College men, finding few 
Openings anywhere, have been willing 
to go to work even as messenger boys 
and office boys. Other office boys 
have been growing up. 

“It is obvious, however, that pro- 
motions are going to come faster in 
the near future. There are two main 
reasons. First, the increase of business 
means the need for more responsible 
men. Second, many years ago, during 
a period of ambitious expansion, many 
young men came into the organization 
in an extremely short time. 

“These men are now reaching the 
retirement age. When they get to 
that point in life, retirement on pen- 
sion is provided for them. We do not 
believe in squeezing the last bit out of 
a man in his old age. We think that 
the older man has earned a period of 
rest and ease. 

“Also, the younger men, who have 
earned advancement, can look forward 
more confidently to stepping into the 
responsible positions. That all helps 
keep the morale up and gives men 
hove.” 

The reporter moved on. He asked 
about Swift's program for educational 
advancement among its people. What 
opportunities. if any. were given to 
company workers outside of their regu- 
lar duties? Was there any planned 
program? 

Yes, there is. 

(Continued on page 928) 
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Saleswoman, prospect, selling talk 


all are made real in Charis Corp.'s films. 


Charis Trains House-to-House 


Salespeople with Film Program 


For novices, films provide highly successful training; for 


veterans, pointers on improving their own sales methods. 


T requires skill to sell any product 
by the house-to-house method; if 
the investment to be made by the 
purchaser is more than just a 

couple of dollars the measure of selling 
ability must be considerable. With a 
product of an intimate nature, such as 
a foundation garment, an even larger 
measure of selling skill is required. 
Yet, conversely, there are advantages 
in offering such products to women in 
their homes, as the Charis Corp., of 
Allentown, Pa., can testify. 

The major problem, of course, in 
successfully operating a business based 
on selling foundation garments through 
door-to-door salespeople is training the 
sales staff. 

Through the use of a series of sales- 
training films produced by AudiVision, 
Inc., the Charis Corp., manufacturers 
of Charis and Swavis foundation gar- 
ments, has done away with a number 
of the headaches usually incident to 
training house-to-house sales staffs. 
According to James A. Gilman, gen- 
eral promotion manager of Charis, the 
five films in the series form the most 
important part of a four-day office 
training course which all new Charis 
representatives are required to take. 
After the showing of each film, stu- 
dents engage in practice work, from 
which managers supervising them can 
determine to what extent they have 
grasped the sales procedure illustrated 
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by AudiVision. Other training in- 
cludes intensive study of the product 
and calls made on prospects, in com- 
pany with experienced Charis repre- 
sentatives. 

Experience has proved that the 
Charis saleswoman’s best selling argu- 
ment is a personal demonstration of 
the garment, on her own figure. Un- 
fortunately, however, many Charis rep- 
resentatives find it difficult at first to 
acquire confidence in their ability to 
demonstrate the garments on them- 
selves; some even find it difficult to 
direct the conversation into channels 
permitting them to offer to show the 
garments on their figures. 

The slide films are a valuable aid in 
helping these women to overcome their 
timidity. They are even better, for 
this purpose, than calls made with ex- 
perienced saleswomen, for the action 
of the film is such that a step-by-step 
procedure may be examined carefully, 
concentrating on those points which 
bother the novice, and without the dis- 
tracting influences that would exist 
during a similar demonstration in a 
prospect’s home. 

Another advantage of the Charis 
films is that they give to branch man- 
agers, usually men, peeps behind the 
scenes, i.e., inside the homes of pros- 
pects, and thus increase the efficiency 
of these managers as training super- 
visors. 


- 


Four of the five films produced by 
AudiVision for Charis deal with sales 
procedure. One covers the approach, 
i.e., getting inside the door, as applied 
to both apartments and private homes; 
that is called “Keys to More Inter- 
views.” Another, “Getting Off to a 
Good Start,” shows the proper method 
of interesting the prospect and getting 
her into a responsive frame of mind. 
The third, “Look at the Figure,” covers 
the personal demonstration. 

The film called “Leading Up to an 
Easy Close,” covers such steps as tak- 
ing the prospect’s measurements; 
show swatches of cloth in which the 
garment is available; making arrange- 
ments for a fitting, etc. A fifth film, 
“Partners,” which might be termed 
institutional, teaches the Charis repre- 
sentative the principles and policies of 
the corporation; some of the slides 
deal with the workmanship in Charis 
garments; others depict factory scenes. 

A typical film in the series, “Look 
at the Figure,” shows what takes place 
in the day of an experienced sales- 
woman and the novice she is helping 
to train. The action begins with their 
meeting in the morning. As they 
drive to their starting point the older 
woman advises the beginner, explain- 
ing how she has prepared for her day's 
activities; through a series of flash- 
backs, we see her at home, carefully 
examining her lingerie, etc., and prac- 
ticing the personal demonstration. 


All Steps to Sale Shown 


Later, with the more experienced 
woman still taking the initiative, they 
make a call which results in a sale. 
Before the day has ended, we see the 
new representative taking the initiative 
and putting over a very difficult dem- 
onstration, in which she overcomes the 
hazard of handling two prospects at 
once by concentrating her efforts on 
the stronger personality and thus 
makes sales to both of them. There is 
a bit of humor, too, in the propensity 
of one prospect to discuss her opera- 
tion (a subject which always comes up 
when women speak of corsets) ; with 
her newly acquired skill, the young 
saleswoman turns even this to good 
account by convincing her prospect 
that a Charis garment is especially 
valuable in affording necessary support 
after an operation. 

Mr. Gilman, who has just returned 
from an extended trip, reports that 
managers and representatives are en- 
thusiastic about the new films. “I was 
particularly impressed,” he said, “by 
the fact that the warmest praise came 
from experienced representatives who 
say that they have been enabled to re- 
fine their sales methods by adopting 
the procedure taught by the films.” 
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Going literal for a moment, the At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co.’s name sug- 
gests a coast-to-coast hook-up. 

. << @ 

At this writing, incidentally, A & P 
and similar outlets are fugitives from a 
chain-store tax which Pennsylvania's 
New Deal governor has been itching 
to slap on them, as a penalty for being 
efficient enough to earn a profit. 

* ok 

Scotland probably wishes she had 

thought up the “Free’’ State idea. 
. se 2 

Doug Martin, publicity manager of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, offers 
a new word to lexicographers: ‘‘mo- 
netics.” It means anything pertaining 
to “the theory of money; coinage; 
study of monetary problems.” Nice 
neologizing, Doug. I’m going to use 
it at the first opportunity. 

, « 3 


The commercial value of their radio 
programs is secondary in the thinking 
of many sponsors. They get some- 
thing else for their money—the chance 
to hobnob with celebrities. It sounds 
pretty impressive down at the club to 


_ Say: “Paul Whiteman said to me 


Thursday night .. .” or “Bing Crosby 
and I are like that. Just the other 
night, he and I were discussing...” 
and so on. In the old days, the best 
an advertising agency could do for a 
butter-and-egg client was to take him 
over to the artist’s studio and let him 
see the live models earning his money ; 
today, he can bask in a bigger and bet- 
ter spotlight. 
x * # 

Speaking of radio, there’s something 
tragic about the star or the m.c. of a 
cold-comedy program being home with 
a bad throat or the grippe. 

* * * 

Another bit of debunking copy, by 
way of London: “I used to catch one 
cold after another; but, ever since I 
started smoking Greys, I’ve had just 
the one cold.” 

* * & 

After the press notices on “Love Is 
News,’’ I expected something pretty 
fast, furious, funny. Maybe I’m 
wrong, but I thought it was pretty 
thin, even for farce, and in spite of 
those melting orbs of Loretta Young. 
The city-editor routine was the stand- 
ard Hollywood idea of how newspa- 
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per offices are run, which gives us old- 
time reporters seizures of sadness. 
* oo 
It is true of movies and it is true of 
merchandise: An empty wagon makes 
the most noise. Good wine needs no 
bush and good merchandise needs no 
ballyhoo. 
And then there was the Panhandler 
Song: “My Dime Is Your Dime.” 
* * * 


If Paul Barrett is listening in, I can 
tell him who the first I. C. S. student 
was. It was Patrick Henry, who said: 
“I know not what course others may 
toe. ..." 

* * * 

“Goldberg Heads Cutting-up Sales.” 
—News item. Jack Coffey thinks 
that would be a swell spot for a comic. 

ee 

“Lawyer, 85, Better After Auto 
Crash.”"—Headline. I shouldn’t make 
a practice of it, though. 

* * 

A Whitman’s Chocolate second 
cover in the Post showed a couple in 
full Easter uniform—silver fox, gar- 
denia, top hat, cutaway coat, striped 
trousers. The girl was carrying a 
Whitman’s Sampler, unwrapped. I 
suppose they were going to break into 
it the moment the choir opened up 
with the Hallelujah Chorus, maybe 
drop a piece or two into the collection- 
plate. Wise-cracking aside, it did look 
pretty silly to see people so formally 
dressed toting a box of candy along 
the street, and, as I said, unwrapped. 

* * * 

“You'll hope Spring’s eternal at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall,” says that ace 
of headline-writers, Lewis Haupt Co- 
narroe. 

* * x 

Slogan for a mask-and-wig house: 

“The costumer is always right.” 
* * ok 

The telephone company has pro- 
vided a special directory for San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown, hand-painted in 
Chinese characters. A great help, as 
an associate points out, when you want 
to “Call a Yellow.” 

. <4 

When you want to hire a salesman 
through an advertisement, either clas- 
sified or display, have the courage to 
sign it. No man worthy of his salt is 


going to answer a “blind’’ ad, unless 

he is already out of work and has 

nothing to lose. Think it over. Would 
you “tell all” to a box-number? 
* ok # 

Beau Beals imagines Esso making a 

second grade of gasoline, to be known 


as Esso ‘“‘B.” Anything for a laugh, 
eh, Beau? Yea, Beau. 
*¢ 8 


May 1 is traditionally the day for 
labor demonstrations the world over. 
The situation being what it is, I won- 
der what a sit-down parade would be 
like. 


x * * 
I hate cops . . . and potatoes juli- 
enne. 
* * x 


Another pet peeve is the person, 
male or female, who hogs both seats 
in a day coach by parking a bag, an 
overcoat, a flock of magazines, or a 
bundle of knitting (including nee- 
dles) in the other half of the double. 
They always look so pained, too, when 
you indicate that you might like to 
sit down. 

* * * 

Over WIBG, Glenside, Pa., a Prof. 
Hofmann guarantees to teach me to 
play the piano by ear, by mail, in 
seven weeks, at a total cost of one 
dollar enclosed with order. If that’s 
Josef, count me in. 

* * # 


Whenever you're stuck for a mer- 
chandising idea, you can always have 
a National Cucumber Week, a Be 
Kind to Customers Week, a Put Pap- 
rika on Your Potatoes Week, or what 
were you saying. It’s usually an ex- 
cuse for getting the trade jazzed up, 
and they probably don’t give a damn 


anyway. ae 


A grocer out west in Des Moines 
Appeared to be rolling in coines. 
He served beer with the grub— 
Ran his store like a club— 
So that half the town clamored to joines. 
* * * 


In the poultry journals, come to 
think of it, both the coupons and the 
capons are clipped. 

x * * 

Campbell’s might spell it “CAN- 

densed Soups.” 
* 


* * 


Northwestern Mutual calls it 
“Wife” Insurance. It’s new, at any 
rate. 

* * * 


The Supreme Court has provided 
columnists with endless copy, and the 
customers are doubtless sick of hear- 
ing about it. However, I can’t resist 
one last fling, to wit: What its foes 
really want is a Supine Court. 

T. Harry THOMPSON 
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2-Point Sales Program Jumps 


Whittall’s $125 Rug Sales 40% 


These are its highlights: 


1. A 15-year guarantee to the purchaser. 


) 


2. A bonus of $2 for the retail salesman for each rug sold. 


3. A stock control plan through which retailers can turn 


stock four times yearly. 


4. A model stock plan which cuts down total retail 


inventory. 


BY M. S. 


J. WHITTALL Associates, 

Ltd., Worcester, Mass., 

have increased sales of 

their high-priced rugs 
10% by a series of changes in sales 
policy, chief of which was the intro- 
duction of a system of guarantees to 
the public and to the trade. This ac- 
complishment, in the face of severe 
price competition, has been coupled 
with wide gains in dealer and con- 
sumer good will. 

Half of the company’s sales are 
now accounted for by a 9-by-12 foot 
Anglo-Persian rug which retails for 
$125. Prices on other items range 
from $63 to $197. 

Whittall Anglo-Persians are said 
to be the first rugs to bear a written 
guarantee of 15 years of service. One 
successful rug salesman states that 
this guarantee closes sales more 
quickly and more satisfactorily than 
any other selling argument he has 
used. Another salesman pointed out 
that, when it’s a toss-up between two 
rugs, the customer generally selected 
the one carrying the guarantee. 

Each Whittall rug bears a specifi- 
cation label which gives detailed in- 
formation concerning the rug’s manu- 
facture-— weaving, materials used, 
dyes, yarn and such. This informa- 
tion is valuable to the salesman, help- 
ing him to deliver a more intelligent 
sales talk, and giving the consumer 
confidence in the product. 

Of little less importance among 
the reasons for the striking increase 
in the sale of high-quality rugs by 
this company is the plan through 
which each retail rug salesman is paid 
a fee of $2 for making a report on 
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9. Provision of good point of sale materials. 


SULLIVAN 


each sale. After a customer has 
bought a Whittall rug, the salesman 
fills out a perforated blank, giving a 
description of the product, date sold, 
and name and address of the pur- 
chaser. This is sent to the company’s 
offices and serves as an all-time record 
and check on the guarantee. 

Following the filing of this report 
at the manufacturer's office, the cus- 
tomer receives a descriptive history of 
the original of the pattern design pur- 
chased, along with a description of 
designs of other rugs of the same 
quality, on the theory that this buyer 
is an excellent prospect for other pur- 
chases in the same price class. 

The manufacturer likewise sends 
through daily reports to all jobbers, 
notifying them of all sales registered, 
so that they may follow up dealers 
for replacements. 

Third factor of importance in the 
Whittall sales policy is its retail stock 
control plan. Dealers usually fear 


F. R. Allen, Whittall’s general manager, 
caught off-guard by a snap-shot fan. 


slow turnover on high-priced rugs. 
To meet this problem, Whittall sells 
under a plan whereby any rug which 
remains unsold after 90 days may be 
replaced with one of the same value 
which has shown a satisfactory turn- 
over. The rug is returned to the 
wholesaler at the dealet’s expense. 
Dealers are thus guaranteed a four- 
times yearly turnover. Likewise, they 
are not asked to take markdowns, nor 
to attempt to sell unwanted goods. 
Whittall prefers to handle the detail 
of replacing these slow sellers, since 
any rug in the line sells well in some 
section of the country. This phase of 
the selling policy the company fe- 
ports to have been materially helpful 
in opening new retailer accounts. 
Closely allied to the retail stock 
control set-up is the model stock plan 
through which rug retailers concen- 
trate on the group of designs which 
sell best nationally. Since there are 
65 numbers in the Anglo-Persian line 
alone, it would manifestly be impos- 
sible for even a very large dealer to 
attempt to show more than a small 
proportion of the patterns available. 


Local Needs Are Fixed 


Each distributor selects those types, 
designs, and colors best adapted to 
meet local requirements, whereupon 
those selections become that whole- 
saler’s model stock. Retailers are 
then urged to show a line of 9 x 12’s. 
They carry no other sizes, except in 
the case of floor mats. 

The wholesaler, however, carries in 
stock for immediate delivery the 9 x 12 
size in all Whittall selections and in 
all qualities, in addition to 15 to 25 of 
the best sellers in sizes from 2214.” by 
36” mats to 11 x 15-foot rugs. Thus 
are retail inventories held within rea- 
sonable limits. 

A field survey had previously estab- 
lished the fact that five out of every 
six rugs sold were 9 x 12’s. The com- 
pany thus majors that size in retail 
stocks, but does not pass up sales of 
other sizes. 

The showing of Whittall rugs not 
carried in stock is handled through the 
use of a selling manual which repro- 
duces color plates of the floor cover- 
ings in their true colors. The book is 
black spiral-bound and shows about 
57 plate reproductions. Point of sale 
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material also includes a cut order car- 
pet cabinet placed in retail departments 
for the cost of the 60 one-half yard 
carpet samples to further the sales 
of cut goods. There is also a rug fix- 
ture, given free, displaying 24 rug 
samples each 27 by 54 inches in size. 

More than 60 years ago Matthew J. 
Whittall came to this country from 
England, bringing with him a few 
looms. In 1880 he started the present 
business of M. J. Whittall Associates, 
Ltd., in a mill no larger than is now 
required by the administrative offices. 
The plant now covers half a mil- 
lion square feet of space and operates 
400 looms. 

In August, 1935, Whittall went 


into receivership under 77-B as a 
means of reorganizing. At that time 
the company’s sales had, for two years, 
been handled by W. & J. Sloane as 
selling agents. After the reorganiza- 
tion got under way the association 
with Sloane was discontinued and the 
company began to market through job- 
bers through its own selling organiza- 
tion. Six company salesmen not only 
contact jobbers but spend a week at a 
time with each of the 250 jobber sales- 
men, helping them to improve and 
service retail accounts. 

Now heading the company is Mat- 
thew P. Whittall as president; F. R. 
Allen, general manager; and Frank J. 
Haansa, director of sales. 


Wilkins Coffee David Fights Goliath 


Competitors with Cartoon Series 


HE John H. Wilkins Co., of 

Washington, D. C., wholesale 

importers, roasters and packers 

of coffees and teas, in the Fall 
of 1936 found themselves in a difh- 
cult merchandising situation. They had 
just won the advertising award of the 
Vincent Edwards Co. for the best 
coffee advertising done in 1936. This 
naturally meant that the advertising of 
the next season would have to be 
extraordinarily good if it were to be 
in the same class. They faced huge 
advertising schedules by national ad- 
vertisers which were based mainly on 
freshness, and which weakened any 
copy on freshness that a local adver- 
tiser might naturally enjoy. 

They also found themselves in the 
middle of a mild and unseasonable 
Winter which is “not so good” for 
folks in the coffee business. And the 
two largest national competitors were 
engaged in a merry little price war 
which Wilkins, quite naturally, wished 
to avoid if possible. 

John H. Wilkins, Jr., had been im- 
pressed by the cartoon advertising of 
“Lyons Swiss Rolls,” a product of 
J. Lyons and Co., Ltd., of London. 
W. Buchanan-Taylor, publicity man- 
ager of that company, was most help- 
ful in his suggestions. The Wilkins 
advertising agents, the Lewis Edwin 
Ryan Co., Washington, were called in 
and together they worked out a rough 
schedule of advertisements in cartoon 
form. 

The advertisements were wot the 
same type as the Lyons ads. They 
were planned to appeal particularly to 
the American sense of humor; and the 
fact that American radio comedians 
and announcers had been able to sell 
considerable merchandise by kidding 
that merchandise in a not too brutal 
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fashion was remembered and applied 
as nearly as possible to the newspaper 
work. 

Two definite principles governed 
the creation of every cartoon. First, 
the cartoon presented a dangerous or 
tempting situation. But the subjects 
in the cartoon are oblivious to every- 
thing except the desire for Wilkins 
coffee. 

For example, a castaway on a South 
Sea Island is surrounded by beautiful 
maidens in charming states of undress. 
But the castaway merely bemoans the 
cruel fate that has separated him from 
Wilkins coffee. Personal danger is not 
considered by the mountain climber 
who has slipped and hangs from a 
precipice by his pick. Instead, he looks 
at his wrist watch and says: ‘This 1s 
insufferable . . . three hours without 
a drop of Wilkins Coffee.” 

The second principle used in the 
Wilkins cartoons is an impossible 
situation which is brought about by 
the goodness of Wilkins coffee. An 
example is the cartoon that shows 
Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini and Anthony 
Eden with their arms about each other 
singing in close harmony. An observer 
whispers to a companion: “I under- 
stand they were brought together by 
Wilkins coffee.” 

These two central principles have 
variations, but the cartoons never go 
far afield. Even though Washington 
readers are now familiar with the 
Wilkins cartoons, they are growing in 
popularity. An important reason is 
the last-minute punch. The words 
“Wilkins coffee’ are always the 
climax, and these words are nearly 
always the last words in the caption. 

On the surface it seems impossible 
for a cartoon to merchandise more 
than a name; yet the Wilkins cartoons 


Underneath the chuckle is always a re- 
minder that Wilkins coffee is used by 
discriminating people. 


do sell quality by inference. That is, 
the subjects of most of the cartoons 
are society leaders, the nobility, etc. 
And, although the subjects are 
laughed at, they represent levels of 
society which the masses envy. 

The style of the cartoons has been 
likened to the New Yorker and 
Esquire. The art treatment does sug- 
gest these schools, but the captions are 
rarely subtle. They are designed to 
“click” without too many mental 
gymnastics, for they must appeal to 
the unsophisticated masses. 

Although the cartoon series is doing 
an outstanding job for Wilkins cof- 
fee, it is highly problematical that a 
new product would enjoy a com- 
parable rise in sales. Wilkins coffee 
has consistently advertised over a 
period of a quarter of a century. (The 
company was founded in 1899.) Thus 
the burden of the sales message is not 
placed entirely on this type of adver- 
tising. Long-continued, intensive ad- 
vertising has laid the groundwork. 

This campaign has now been tun- 
ning since the first of November, 
1936. It has proved to be the most 
effective advertising ever used by the 
Wilkins company. How long such a 
campaign will prove productive is, of 
course, problematical as no one has 
used such a campaign over a period of 
years in this country. One of the 
Lyons series was successful for three 
years. The Wilkins company is hope- 
ful that their campaign will prove as 
long-lived. 
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Advertising Campaigns 


‘ id and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, 
Magazines, Radio, Posters and Dealer clans! 


Keglined’s “Big Show” 

American Can Co. cracks the whip 
and starts its “Big Show” of advertis 
ing for Keglined beer and ale cans. In 
one ring will be 1,000-, 600-, and 
336-line ads in some 130 newspapers 
scattered from Walla Walla to Port- 
land, Me. Larger cities get the larger 
space. Insertions are scheduled tor 
once a week. 

Copy themes to run in wave forma- 
tion will talk of cans’ convenience, 
ease of opening, good looks, et cetera. 
First of the series had a bit of history 
and a smack-o headline, “The Baby is 
singing bass. Two years old! Yet he 
goes everywhere, knows everybody. 
Today more than a hundred 
brands of beer and ale are sold in 
cans.” 

The second ring is occupied by a 
variety of Canco sales promotion 
pieces for the trade and consumers. 
None of these, of course, features any 
particular beer brand, just beer in 
cans. 

Ben Bernie and his orchestra holds 
forth in the third ring, broadcasting 
on some 58 NBC stations. 

Fuller & Smith & Ross act as rousta- 
bouts for the Big Show. 


Athlete’s Foot Carries On 


Absorbine, Jr., product of W. F. 
Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass., breaks 
a campaign in June magazines on 
Athlete’s Foot. Space ranging from 
single columns to full pages, many in 
color, will be placed in 30 national 
publications, plus color pages in The 
American Weekly. The motif is to be 
a variation of that used so resultfully 
last year, aimed at “carriers” of the 
foot infection. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co. are the agents. 


Coronation Tie-ups 

While our British cousins are, no 
doubt, “going all out’’ on Coronation 
ads, over here there are few major 
campaigns based on the royal cere- 
mony. A quick swing around the 
circle. however, discloses these prod- 
ucts with crowns to the fore: 

Yardley’s cosmetics will be used by 
the “seventh generation of ladies-in- 
waiting,” as stated in copy prepared by 
N. W. Ayer & Son. Pond’s Extract 
Co., and agents J. Walter Thompson 
have shown a batch of “duchesses, 
countesses, viscountesses, and ladies” 
who “guard their loveliness the Pond’s 
way.” Elizabeth Arden orders her 
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heralds to trumpet of a “Royal Make- 
Up.” 

Steamship lines have been quick to 
play up the Coronation in newspapers 
and magazines: Canadian Pacific 
(Kenyon & Eckhardt), United States 
Lines (Lord & Thomas), and Ham 
burg American-North German Lloyd 
have each sought to carry passengers 
across. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. has a 
contest on the virtues of cotfee packed 
in glass for which the prize is a trip 
to London and a choice seat at the 
Coronation parade. Mutual Broad- 
casting network carries the contest 
Standard Brands is sending its star, 
Rudy Vallee, to London to act as 
master of ceremonies at two NBC 
broadcasts on May 6 and 13. The cast 
will be all-British. Royal gelatin, the 
product advertised, offers opportunity 
for play on words. 

That's a fair sample of the way 
American advertisers are hanging to 
the rear axle of the House of Wind- 
sors state coach. 


Calif. for the Masses 


Last year 28% of the visitors to 
Southern California were people who 
haa only two-week vacations. To at- 
tract more of these moderate spenders 
the All-Year Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia launches a newspaper campaign 
in 42 papers of 29 major Cities. It 
will run for the next eight or ten 
weeks. 

Because faster travel and reduced 
rates have widened the area from 
which fortnight tourists may come, it 
is the All-Year Club’s job to drive 
home this fact. Headlines and copy 


‘ 


A\ETETICALLY NON-FATTEy, Ng 


talk most persistently of “‘two-weeks 
vacation is really 16 days counting the 
week-ends,” but other appeals are not 
overlooked. One is made to pro- 
crastinators. Mouth-watering pictures 
and descriptions attempt to jolt them 
out of their rut. “Let some day be 
this Summer. Vf you can afford any 
vacation you can afford this. 

Costs 15% to 32% under the average 
of 20 leading U. S. resorts.” Another 
ad describes an official vacation guide 
for those who prefer to know in ad- 
vance what they may expect. Finally 
a strip cartoon shows how “Southern 
California really changed my whole 
personality. I seem to have a 
new slant on things, a firmer grasp. 
Others notice it too. I'm on top of 
my work, and going places.” 

Upper income brackets are simul- 
taneously reached through national 
magazines used the year ‘round, re- 
ports the Los Angeles office of Lord & 
Thomas, in charge of the account. 

There's a Sunkist welcome for John 
Average in California. The All-Year 
Club doesn't intend he should shy 
away on account of any “rich man’s 
playground’’ misconceptions. 


B & W’s Sports 

Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
bats out a heavy schedule of sports 
broadcasts in the interests of Kool, 
Raleigh, Viceroy, and Avalon cigar- 
ettes and Sir Walter Raleigh pipe 
and Bugler cigarette tobacco. Local 
announcers of 21. stations spotted 
throughout the country will summar- 
ize and comment on baseball results, 
working in a product plug. 

On May 8 Raleigh and Kool will 
sponsor a broadcast of the Kentucky 
Derby, following their two-year-old 
custom. NBC is the network. 

The daily and several times weekly 
“sportcasts’ are supplementary to 
B & W’s Friday night “Baron Mun- 
chausen” program on the NBC hook- 


Acme brewery places this 24-sheet poster in practically every city of the 11 Western 

states to capture the attention of feminine beer-bibbers. The company, according to 

government figures, led its nearest competitor in sales by more than 3,000,000 gallons 
last year. Emil Brisacher and Staff is the agency. 
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to-hook coast-up of 30 stations. 
BBDO is the agency for the whole 
shebang. 


Grooming by Swank 

Swank Products, Inc., Attleboro, 
Mass., makers of men’s jewelry acces- 
sories, plan to reach 55,000,000 
readers with space in S. E. P., Collier's, 
Life, Time, and Esquire, plus 34 col- 
lege dailies, and trade papers. 

A free newspaper mat service to 
dealers is offered by the company in a 
book showing 46 different ad sizes 
and shapes. A clipping service check- 
up proves that such local copy is 
widely employed as a supplement to 
the national effort. 

Thousands of counter cases are to 
be supplied men’s wear and depart- 
ment stores handling Swank cuff-links, 
belt buckles, tie clasps, etc. Manufac- 
tured by Ruckert Mfg. Co., Prov- 
idence, the cases combine black velvet 
and walnut wood. A window display 
of polished chrome with adjustable 
frosted glass shelves is a further 
dealer help. 

Swank was formed by merger of 
six wholesale distributors serving the 
men’s wear trade. It now markets two 
lines: For retail jewelers, and haber- 
dashers. Since the merger, Treasurer 
Lawrence Baer reports, sales have risen 
“beyond anticipation.” 

Agency: Alfred J. Silberstein 


Kirkman & Sons are employing “Easy 

Street” as_a theme in all advertising. 

Hence a counter display, as easy to set 

up as the soap is for washing, hooks in 

adroitly. Brett Lithographing Co., Long 
Island City, did the job. 


Come to Cuba 


Republic of Cuba joins the growing 
band of governments advertising for 
tourists. According to Samuel T. 
Tolon, visiting representative of Cuba 
in this country, Havana authorities 
have appropriated $1,000,000 for a 
four-year program. 

“Outstanding in Cuba's _ tourist 
plans is the revival for the first time 
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Doggy-Dyner, for fastidious canines, is made by Justrite Mfg. Co., Chicago. It consists 
of a steel table, two dishes, for food and water, all enameled in a choice of four colors 
to fit Fido’s temperament. 


since 1895 of builfighting,” he de- 
clares. ‘‘An arena will be built and 
will be under the direction of Sidney 
Franklin, Brooklyn toreador.” A new 
dog racing track, golf course, and 
other improvements are counted on to 
bring “the greatest tourist rush” in the 
Island’s history. 


Bug-a-boo Jingles 

In the good old Summertime insects 
come out from wherever they hide dur- 
ing the Winter and so, too, does Bug- 
a-boo, Socony-Vacuum’s insecticide. 
Cartoons and four-line jingles will 
convey to readers of S.E.P., Liberty 
and Good Housekeeping the idea that 
B-a-b ends crawling, flying pests. 

Colored enlargements of the comic 
illustrations will be distributed to re- 
tailers for window and counter dis- 
plays. Lapel buttons for dealers also 
reproduce the comic bugs. 

Local Socony - Vacuum baseball 
broadcasts will work in a plug for 
Bug-a-boo in the season, according to 
J. Stirling Getchell, the ad agent. 


Barnstorming with Bach 

RCA Victor, which last year sent 
the Philadelphia Orchestra on an 11,- 
000-mile tour in a special train, re- 
peats. From Montreal to Pasadena the 
orchestra, under the batons of Eugene 
Ormandy and Jose Iturbi, will play to 
an estimated half million listeners. 

At least that many programs have 
been prepared for free distribution. 
They describe the special ten-car train, 
picture the musicians, show all RCA 
Victor radios and victrolas, list re- 
cordings made by the orchestra. 

Dealers in concert cities are running 
co-op pages and whole sections point- 
ing out that they carry RCA Victor 
records and radios. Window and store 
displays, also, whip up excitement. 

Backing up the national advertising 
of the Pullman Co. (‘‘Five weeks in a 
Pullman—fresh and full of melody,” 
or words to that effect) the train is 


open to the public at all stops. On 
board is a Victor R-99 instrument and 
a library of records. 


More Hires for Less 

Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia, 
puts new 5- and 10-cent root beer 
bottles into nattonal distribution this 
Summer. In consequence it triples the 
ad investment, according to O’Dea, 
Sheldon & Co., agents in charge. 

“Lower prices for bigger bottles’ is 
to be the Recent in 150 newspapers 
of 100 cities. Norman Bel Geddes 
designed the bottles. Advertising last 
year was confined chiefly to the vicinity 
of Hire’s bottling plants in eastern 
cities. In territories of some 100 
licensed bottlers a newspaper cam- 
paign is supplementing. 

Intensive advertising in Philadel- 
phia last year brought January sales to 
equal those of any previous six 
months in the firm’s 64-year history. 
Root beer extract and soda fountain 
divisions have benefited from year- 
round ads, started on a small scale 
last October. 


Cereal and Serial 

Skinner Manufacturing Co., Omaha, 
maker of raisin bran, egg noodles, 
spaghetti, macaroni, sponsors ‘Adven- 
tures of Clyde Beatty’’ on Station 
KMBC, Kansas City, five days a week. 
The program is aimed at children, and 
concerns the tribulations of Beatty 
(whose voice is impersonated), a lad 
and others, in bringing to America a 
load of circus tigers. The program is 
transcribed at KMBC for rebroadcast 
by KTUL, Tulsa. It may go on addi- 
tional midwest stations. 

Skinner has arranged tie-ins with 
local movie houses showing Republic 
Picture’s Clyde Beatty serial. Grocery 
stores handling Skinner products 
advertise the radio and talkie dramas. 
Kids are admitted to the theaters for 
a nickel and a Skinner product box 
face. 
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(Part I of this article on commercial 
trailers appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT 
for April 20.—THE Eprrors.) 


OWES SEAL FAST CORP., 

manufacturers of automotive 

products, after having placed 

trailers in operation in Brook- 
lyn and Chicago, report that, while 
there is some problem in connection 
with the use of such equipment in 
congested areas, the advantages out- 
weigh the disadvantages. Sales have 
increased from 20 to 50% where the 
display coaches have replaced trucks, 
the company reports. 

The cars are used over standard 
salesmen’s routes and carry but one 
man. Distributors for Bowes are now 
using more than 50 coaches like the 
one pictured at left above. 

Morton Manufacturing Co. has de- 
veloped an interesting slant on using 
trailers as a training school for junior 
salesmen. This company now operates 
five coaches, in ten districts. In each 
case two district managers alternate 
in using the equipment. 

“At first,” says G. W. Rapin, sales 
promotion manager, ‘we furnished a 
colored driver to operate the car, keep 
the display coach in condition, and 
act as courtesy man, thereby enabling 
district managers or salesmen to de- 
vote their entire time and attention to 
dealers or prospects. Since then we 
have changed this plan and are em- 


Distributors for Bowes Seal Fast 
Corp., Indianapolis, manufacturers of automotive 
products, have about 50 trailers in the field. These 
have been in use from one month to three years, 
and the company reports sales to have increased 
from 20 to 50%. Covered Wagon equipment. 


Salesmakers: 


Itinerant Ad: Norge uses the outside as well as 

the inside of its trailers to sell refrigerators. 

These traveling showrooms are operated by local 

Norge dealers and distributors all over the coun- 
try. Equipment by Hayes Body Corp. 


Range Rover: Estate Stove Co. last year 
put a fleet of five commercial trailers in 
the field. Pleased with results, all were 
repainted during the Winter and placed 
back in various territories this Spring. 
Equipment by Covered Wagon. 
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Trailers Prove Potent 
Sales Builders for Many 
Types of Products 


ploying high school or college edu- , 


More about sales problems manufacturers and distributors 


are solving through the use of showrooms on wheels. 


cated young men to perform these 
duties and to act as junior salesmen. 
In our opinion this policy will auto- 
matically give us an enlarged force of 
salesmen properly and _ thoroughly 
trained in major appliance sales and 
distribution. 

“We have experienced no parking 
problems because arrangements are 
made whereby dealers in congested 
areas know just when to expect the 
display coach and they make prepara- 
tions for the parking. All display 
coaches are routed several weeks in 
advance with the cooperation of our 
distributors. We send a series of four 
announcements which greatly increase 
interest in the activities of the coaches. 
Then, our distributors send two addi- 
tional mailings. These mailings build 
up a definite engagement and it is very 
seldom that the coaches have to back- 
track or make a second call. 

“To show how successful the dis- 
play coaches are in the way of obtain- 
ing increased business, we can state 


Horton’s Fleet: “By simply looking at the day’s 


sales report forms,” says G. 


W. Rapin, sales pro- 
motion manager of Horton Manufacturing Coy» 
“and without knowing the itinerary of the ieee 


e 
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play coaches, we can tell just what district man- G 
agers are using our coaches. We are more than tr 
satisfied with these sales tools.” Equipment by ye 
Covered Wagon. 

fl 

GE Equipment: General Electrie’s Appliance and us 
Merchandise Department has a fleet of 50 of these he 


kitchen coaches in use by distributors, dealers, 
and utilities, for direct sales and display purposes. 
Equipment by Aerocar Co. of Detroit. 
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Site 

Sound Cruiser: May Oil Burner 
Corp. has started its first com- 
mercial trailer on an_ itinerary 
that includes 300 cities. Inside it 
shows a burner in operation to- 
her with exhibits of specific 
parts which are important in the 
company’s sales story. Sound 
equipment is included. Equip- 

ment by Auto Cruiser. 


that by simply looking at the day’s 
report forms and without knowing the 
itinerary of the coaches, it is an easy 
matter for any member of our organi- 
zation to know just what district man- 
agers are using our equipment. All in 
all, we are more than satisfied with our 
display coach experience. If it were 
not for them, it would be impossible 
fully to explain to prospective dealers 
our line of precision-built washers and 
beauty-aid ironers. We are proving to 
our own advantage that ‘seeing is be- 
lieving.’ 

Hartford City Casket Co., Inc., 
Hartford City, Ind., will put a trailer 
back in the field again this year after 
experimenting with it late in 1936. 
Their coach was specially built with a 
door in the back so that four caskets 
could be displayed in the interior. 
Tried out by the company’s salesman 
in Wisconsin until the weather be- 
came bad, the trailer proved to be a 
good sales builder. G. E. Curtis, sec- 

€ retary and treasurer of the company, 
reports: 

“In five weeks our Wisconsin man 
sold to 63 customers from the trailer, 
34 of them new ones that had never 
bought from us before. We manu- 
facture a medium-priced, cloth-covered, 
wood casket, and in the trailer we dis- 
played our better grade caskets. Most 
of the orders taken were for the better 
grade, and since that time we have re- 
ceived many repeat orders for num- 
bers originally sold from the trailer. 

“After the trailer returned to Hart- 
ford City the first of November, I 
made a one-week trip with it with the 
salesman who covers the northern part 
of Indiana. On this trip we sold ten 
of our regular customers and five new 
ones. In checking back over the ones 
to whom we made a demonstration, I 
see that we have eight new customers 
who had never bought from us before 
we made the trailer call. 

“Just as soon as the Spring we ather 
breaks, we will give the trailer to each 


GE’s First: GE first got into 
trailer selling three and one-half 
years ago with a dozen of these 
refrigerator coaches. Their latest 
fleet of 60, smaller in size, is 
used to promote the “ten best 
home ” Equipment by 


servants. 
Curtis Aerocar. 
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salesman in turn to use in covering 
his entire territory. (We have eight 
salesmen covering 11 states.) All our 
men work on straight commission and 


each pays all expenses for the trailer 


when he has it in his territory.... I 
expect some nice business from the 
trailer this Summer. In our business, 
we always have a quiet period during 
the Summer—sometimes business falls 
off as much as 50 to 75%. We are 
hoping to keep the plant running with 
a better production schedule this year 
than we've had in the past, through 
the use of our new coach as a sales 
tool.”’ 

Maine Mutual Automobile Insur- 
ance Co. has effectively utilized a 
trailer even in selling an “intangible” 
like insurance. Their coach is used 
primarily as an advertising and good 
will building medium and _ publicity 
creator. 

An advertising man from the home 
office takes the trailer to conventions, 
American Legion affairs, State Teach- 
ers’ conventions, fairs, field days of 
fish and game associations, fraternal 
meetings, and so on. In each case he 
is accompanied by the local agent for 
the company. 

At fairs, for example, the trailer is 
set up at some strategic point on the 
grounds. Local agents use it as a 
temporary branch office to which the 
public is invited for distribution of 
advertising matter, and novelties such 
as blotters, calendars, etc. “In this 
manner,” says Alton C. Wheeler, 
president, “we covered all of the 
larger fairs in the entire state last year 
with very satisfactory results. About 


Rural Missionary: Pioneer Gen-E-Motor 
has found a trailer effective in present- 
ing the story of its gas-electrie plants to 
dealers and jobbers in rural commu- 
nities. They follow the plan of trans- 
ferring the demonstrator from territory 
to territory, giving each salesman an op- 
portunity to use it for several weeks at 
atime. Trailer by Covered Wagon. 
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Tool Display: Black & Decker Mfg. Co. started 

operating its first trailer last December. So 

profitable a display and selling medium did it 

prove for the vast Black & Decker line of tools, 

that the company ordered a second trailer in Feb- 

ruary, a third in March. Equipment by Covered 
Wagon. 


Trailers Galore: Altorfer Brothers, Peoria, with 
more than 500 display cars in use, : rank among 
the nation’s most enthusiastic users of this type 
of sales equipment. Schelm Brothers equipment. 
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60,000 people entered our trailer. 


“Both at 
made use of 


conventions and fairs we 

a portable broadcasting 
outfit which enabled us to broadcast 
records and to use the system for 
broadcasting sales talks, speeches by 
local persons of prominence interested 
in Our company, and, in some cases, 
by some of the officials of the com- 
pany. At the conventions we also 
used the speaker system to amplify the 
solos of singers, and that, of course, 
pleases the crowds. 

“At several conventions and outdoor 
meetings, such as the Farm Bureau 
gatherings, we offered the use of our 
broadcasting system to some of the 
speakers on the regular program and 
by means of it we were able to get a 
semi-otticial position on the program, 
much to our advantage. 

“One other activity has been the 
general use of the trailer by local 
agents in the following manner: Agent 
A takes the trailer from the home 
office and keeps it a few days in his 
home locality, parading it through the 
streets, making calls at market places, 


LOCAL AGENTS 
THROUGHOUT 
THE STATE 


shore resorts, local conventions and 
picnics, etc. He also makes use of the 
music broadcast in any way which he 
finds convenient, either in the streets 
or at picnics. When the first agent 
has completed his route the trailer is 
passed along to the next local agent 
who proceeds to cover his territory in 
the same manner, 

“The routes are supervised from the 
home office so that the large industrial 
centers and the large cities are 


Fleet Unit: This West- 
inghouse show room is 
one unit of the com- 
pany’s large commer: 
cial trailer fleet which 
travels around the 
country displaying and 
selling Westinghouse 
refrigerators, stoves. 
washers, etc. Equip- 
ment by Palace Travel 
Coach Corp. 


CR aR OS 
PORTLAND- BANGOR 
WENWLEE OL 
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~ MAINE MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OUR IRON-CLAD RE-INSURANCE CONTRACT WITH A 
NATION-WIDE ORGANIZATION HAVING ASSETS IN EXCESS OF 


tI2,000,000.9090 


IN VIRTUAL EFFECT TRANSFORMS THIS COMPANY INTO A GIANT. 
Let us explain how this operates for the Protection of our Policyholders 


Good Will Agent: 
cessful “salesmen.” 


Even with “intangibles” like insurance, trailers have proved suc- 
Maine Mutual Automobile Insurance Co. sends its trailer to state 


fairs, conventions, field day meetings of fish and game associations, or wherever crowds 
gather in the state of Maine, to create good will, advertise and publicize the company. 
Equipment by Covered Wagon. 
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afforded an opportunity to see this 
trailer in action at least two or three 
times during the season. We instruct 
our local agents in the industrial 
towns to see that free concerts are 
broadcast at the noon hour and at 
the closing hour near the factory en- 
trances. 

“Last year was the initial year for 
the use of the trailer, and we were the 
pioneers in this state. Of course, a 


few wholesale houses from out of the 


state are sending their samples in here 
now in trailers in charge of their trav- 
elling agents or salesmen, but we have 
seen no other trailer exclusively de- 
voted to advertising. Last year we 
used one; our present plans indicate 
the likelihood of putting another on 
the road with this one. 

“We met very little difficulty or 
opposition in last year’s campaign, 
and, while we had to buy space at all 
fairs just as any other advertiser would, 
we were always able to get preferred 
position with an opportunity to hook 
onto electric service so that our trailer 
could be properly illuminated. When 
we had to use public parking grounds 
we were ordinarily able to get space 
and electricity for 50 cents a night but 
sometimes it cost $1 for a 24-hour 
stop. 

“We usually had two agents with 
the trailer—sometimes three, includ- 
ing the advertising manager. Our 
trailer could accommodate four but we 
found three was about the limit for 
convenience. 

“The cost of operation in almost all 
instances figured at 1 cent a mile. We 
allowed agents that mileage for haul- 
ing the trailer on various assignments, 

(Continued on page 928) 
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Chevrolet on the 
White Way: For 
its 12th consecutive 
year at the north 
end of Times 
Square the automo- 
bile company—and 
General Outdoor 
Advertising Co. — 
erected this giant 
electric sign. It is 
10 feet high, 60 
wide; contains 1114 
miles of wire, 7,069 
lamps. Although 
high in the air, the 
spectacular is an- 
chored to Manhat- 
tan Island _ by 
xirders extending 
down through the 
building, through 
the subway, to bed- 
rock. 
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Suppose One Paper Does Lead 
in Grocery Linage— What of It? 


The second of several diatribes* 


BY BRASS 


E. TACKS 


A seasoned space salesman takes a crack at buyers of adver- 


tising who always pick the media favored by competition. 


SUPPOSE it is presumptive for 

a peddler even to think that he 

can learn to understand the 

ramifications of mewspaper 

space buying. But after all one can't 

walk around every day from sanctum 

to sanctum without sort of absorbing 

the atmosphere involved and wonder- 
ing what is behind it. 

There are many things that are 
hard to grasp. On the face of them, 
they do not seem quite logical. For 
instance, take this matter of linage 
leaderships. Certainly linage figures 
are interesting and should be studied 
by space buyers—but should they be 
worshipped to the extent that some of 
these learned gentlemen go? 

A yacht is an obvious sign of 
wealth, but plenty of wealthy men 
don’t own yachts! If a newspaper 
leads in retail groceries it obviously 
can pay its way in groceries. But may- 
be the second paper can also—particu- 
larly if the second paper has a lead in 
retail drug stores, women’s wear and 
so forth. 

Does it make any difference 


* The first, “Advertising Rate Problems 
That Give Space Buyers the Willies,” ap- 
peared in SM for March 1, 1937. 
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whether a paper carries 600,000 lines 
or 800,000 lines of any classification in 
a year? Isn’t 600,000 lines enough to 
prove its worth? Does the fact that 
the other paper carries that additional 
200,000 prove that it is a better adver- 
tising medium? 

One or two decent-sized accounts 
might, if they chose, cause the leader- 
ship to be reversed in a case of this 
sort. And yet I have seen some na- 
tional advertising schedules set up on 
the basis of just such figures. 

Linage to me indicates that some- 
body ran some space—and that’s all. 
The purchase might have been a poor 
one. I have no way of knowing. 
Maybe it paid its way, maybe it didn't. 
Maybe the fellow who bought the 
space studied the papers carefully. 
maybe he didn’t. Or he might have 
been influenced by any one of a num- 
ber of extraneous outside factors 
merchandising, special rates, position, 
service, the publisher’s relatives, and 
so forth. 

Personally, if I ever become a space 
buyer (and I'll admit that this seems 
highly improbable), I would be more 
concerned with the advertising worth 
of the competing newspapers involved. 


I would form my own opinions and 
hold to them until someone gave me 
good reason to think otherwise. 

I'd consider the size of each 
audience offered its buying power and 
the cost of reaching it. Through these 
factors, I would determine which 
paper or papers were the best buys 
for my client. 

Then, but not until then, I would 
check my findings with the linage 
figures. If they agreed, fine} If they 
didn’t, I would try to find out why. 
But unless I discovered some peculiar 
explanation, I'd stick to my original 
decision. 

In other words, I'd use linage 
leadership as a sort of warning signal 
—but it wouldn’t become a buying 
requirement. And that would go for 
drugs, cigars and breakfast foods just 
as well as for liquor, automobiles and 
men’s shoes. 

In fact, I'd be tickled pink if I 
could find a good newspaper in which 
my competitors weren't represented. 
I'd feel like one of those itinerant hot 
dog vendors must when he finds a nice 
suburban football game on which he 
can enjoy a monopoly! 


Revolutionary: Pro-phy-lae-tic Brush Co., 
Florence, Mass., has twice had to re-order 
additional quantities of revolving toilet 
brush displays, so well are they liked by 
retailers. Buttons showing the number 
and price of each brush are fastened to 
the display. Ruckert Manufacturing Co., 
Providence, R. I., produces them for 
Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
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Vintage of 1929: In that year American 
Stove Co. introduced color and style in 
the gas range industry. The move met with 
resistance from many dealers who argued, 
with utmost conservatism, that a stove 
ought not to look like a piece of fine 
furniture. The display reproduced above 
was criticized by such _ short-sighted 
dealers because the woman in it appeared 
never to have seen a stove. Yet it helped 
tremendously in establishing both dealer 
and public acceptance of the style angle 
in range improvement. Today, of course, 
that is a vital portion of the stove sales- 
man’s repertoire of talking points. 


1930 Style: Next year the fashion appeal 
was reiterated, and there were fewer 
squawks from. stick-in-the-emud dealers. 
The public’s welcome to ranges that were 
more than utilitarian eyesores was of 
gradually increasing cordiality. All of the 
company's life-size window displays were 
exeeuted by Forbes Lithograph Co., 
Boston. 
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Long Life and Sales Punch 
for Dealer Displays 


er &. FF: 


FARNHAM 


American Stove Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SHORT time ago Thomas 

Rath, our vice-president in 

charge of advertising, laid on 

my desk a photograph from 
one of our dealers. This dealer had 
put on a special Magic Chef gas range 
promotion, and the photo illustrated 
his attractive tie-up window. In it 
were parts or complete units of win- 
dow displays that had been issued by 
us Over the previous six years. Going 
back six years is a little unusual, al- 
though photos sent in frequently show 
three or four previous displays, and 
occasionally one goes back more than 
six years. 

Why do dealers keep our displays 
and continue to use them? Primarily 
for two reasons: First, we buy displays 
that are substantially made and are 
lithographed in a flawless manner; 
second, we choose ideas that will catch 
a woman's attention. 

Once the idea is decided upon, it is 
correctly carried out to the minutest 
detail. Much depends upon the 
choice of models. We do not insist 
upon beauty contest winners nor the 
“most photographed” type. We do, 
however, choose a model who fits the 
theme of the display in question—so 
that any woman seeing our display can 
picture herself in the same surround- 
ings. 

It is interesting to watch these dis- 
plays develop. Some of our past two- 
figure combinations were ideal when 
finished—because we took one figure 
from a certain group of poses and the 
second figure from another group. 
They were deftly combined into the 
complete display. Take our display 
called the “Juvenile Wedding.” After 
the models were chosen, a complete 
wedding outfit for each of the two 
youngsters was tailored to fit; the 
stained glass window came from a fa- 
mous church, and the ensemble was a 
most attractive display. 

In creating our displays, we bear in 
mind that they will be shown in some 
of the ranking stores of the country: 
utility showrooms, etc. Our displays 


Beauty Plus Convenience: The 1931 dis- 
play dwelt on the theme of the Red 
Wheel’s ease of operation, because color 
and enamel finish on gas ranges had been 
firmly fixed in buyers’ minds, and a 
change of emphasis was advisable. 


must be good to get into such places, 
and we naturally try to give such out- 
lets the finest displays they receive 
from anyone. This automatically gives 
to the average dealer a display of such 
quality that he is glad to use it gen- 
erously. 

The American Stove Co. was the 
first manufacturer to do a comprehen- 
sive job of advertising gas ranges in 
national magazines. We still depend 
upon magazine advertising to an- 
nounce our new models, and to re- 
mind the housewife constantly that 
Magic Chef ranges are the last word 
in stove construction, convenience and 
economy. 

And what do we expect of our dis- 
plays? We try to make each display 
so fine that any dealer to whom one is 
sent will use it. Any woman able to 
read, we feel, has seen our magazine 
advertising. When she sees our display, 
she knows Magic Chef gas ranges are 
on sale there. Our displays are not 
loaded with selling copy. If they will 
say a good word for our ranges when 
the prospect is ready to buy, at the 
point of sale, we feel that is the final 
function of our display advertising. 
Ours is a quality product and our dis- 
plays must further that reputation. 

Each display we issue is accom- 
panied by a direction sheet, showing 
suggested methods for most effective 
use. Invariably we ask the dealer to 
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We Don’t Publish in Connecticut 


... but, out of the four hundred thousand families in this 


state, over one hundred thousand buy Metropolitan weekly 
newspapers every Sunday. Here is just a sample of what 
you get when you buy Metropolitan for concentrated sales 


in Connecticut: 


Families Circulation % Cov. 


Bridgeport 35,807 15,748 44.0 
Waterbury 23,078 6,457 28.0 
Stamford 10,925 7.763 71.1 
New Haven 39,554 8,864 22.4 
Hartford 40,646 9,933 24.4 
New London 7,254 4,623 63.7 
Norwalk 9,219 4,951 53.7 
Danbury 9,047 4,129 74.4 
Bristol 6,548 2,801 42.8 
Norwich 5,615 1,841 32.8 


etc. 


“Res ipse loquitur” * 


ies ‘ r sues” mesaconst This map shows each state, drawn in pro- 
METROPOLITAN AREA portion to its retail sales value. The com- 


pact black 20 State Area yields 67% of the 
6/% RETAIL pease: country’s total retail sales. Within this vital ~ 
o SALES 


area METROPOLITAN concentrates 93% of 


its 7 to more than 9 million ** circulation. 


*“The thing speaks for itself” 
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Additional or alternate papers 
Baltimore SUN e@ Boston GLOBE @ Buffalo TIMES @ Cleveland PLAIN DEALER Boston HERALD e Buffalo COURIER-EXPRESS 


Chicago TRIBUNE e Detroit NEWS e New York NEWS e Pittsburgh PRESS Chicago TIMES e Detroit FREE PRESS e@ New York 
Philadelphrs INQUIRER e St. Louis GLOBE-DEMOCRAT e Washington STAR HERALD TRIBUNE e St: Louis POST-DISPATCH 


Washington POST 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD -FROM 7 TO MORE THAN Q MILLION FAMILIES* 
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1931 Fashion: Don’t snicker, that coal 
seuttle hat and abbreviated dress were 
what every well-dressed woman was wear- 
ing in "31. The idea of the display was 
to put over the necessity of an oven regu- 
lator—which was then a_ novelty—and 
hitched up with the Red Wheel promi- 
nently featured in the company’s maga- 
zine advertising. 


1936 Version: Kitchen modernization was 
the highlight of this year’s display. The 
bride, gowned in lustrous satin, found 
ready display in department stores, par 
ticularly. Linking stoves and satin might, 
at first glance, appear to be far-fetched. 
But both wares were benefitted thereby. 
In the 1937 display at right is an example 
of how dress goods were aided by the 
range advertisement. At the right side of 
the Magic Chef litho are bolts of the 
cloth in the newly engaged girl’s dress. 
In utility stores this feature, naturally, 
was omitted. 
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use it first in his window, then in his 
range department, and back and forth 
between the two. Our merchandise is 
large and attractive in itself, and a 
large display is necessary to tie-in ade- 
quately with our ranges. Any extra 
space on the printing sheet we utilize 
tor incidental cards, which find a use 
both in the window and showroom. 

We call our 1937 display “The En- 
gagement.” A clean-cut young fellow 
is just slipping the ring on the finger 
of an attractive young lady. Tied in 
with this setting is the line, ‘“For your 
greater happiness.’” We then show in 
fairly prominent type the name of our 
product, and list a few of its advan- 
tages. We want the younger women 
to picture themselves in the situation 
of the display, and the older ones to 
think back to one of the proudest mo- 
ments of their life. This cannot help 
but create a kindly feeling for Magic 
Chef. 

This year we go even one step fur- 
ther. The gown of the girl is a gor- 
geous satin, so beautifully lithographed 
you can almost feel the smoothness of 
the fabric. For our department store 
dealers we have suggested tying in this 
display with both Magic Chef gas 
ranges and their lines of satin. It may 
sound incongruous to show stoves and 
satins together in the same window, 
but the various test windows we 
have arranged indicate that a most at- 
tractive tie-up can be secured. The 
beauty of the range and the display 
complements the satin; and the satin 
certainly complements the quality ap- 
peal of the range. This dual-use dis- 
play permits department stores to util- 
ize an unusual combination and attain 
something out of the ordinary. 

What is our basis for selecting win- 
dow displays? We are a little unortho- 
dox, for this is our scale of rating: 

1. Ability of lithographer to pro- 

duce the job. 

2. Perfection of the art work. 


for yvouR 
Cort atin Happiness 
A 


3. Idea. 

Now this, perhaps, reverses the usual 
method. Most buyers would give the 
idea first place. True, the idea holds 
an important place when choosing a 
window display; but what good is the 
idea, no matter how fetching, if the 
final interpretation is inadequate? 

We put “perfection of art work” 
second in importance. This is because 
the most skilled lithographic craftsman 
cannot produce a better job than the 
original. There is no lithographer liv- 
ing who can make a poorly drawn, 
badly colored sketch look like a job 
prepared by a master. 

Our outlets are of high quality— 
they will not use a piece of tawdry 
lithography. In considering the selec- 
tion of an idea, we do not think in 
terms of corner groceries, small cigar 
stores, or neighborhood drug stores, 
for it happens that we do not sell 
through small stores. Our outlets are 
usually big department stores, fine 
furniture stores, and utilities which 
have impressive offices and salesrooms. 
So it can be seen that, no matter how 
fine the idea, it would be hopeless to 
ask them to exhibit a mediocre display. 

The fact that we are very successful 
in getting an almost 100% showing 
of our displays is an indication that 
our judgment is sound. 

As to the idea, the foregoing argu- 
ments do not admit that the theme is 
of little consequence. The thought 
expressed in the window display must 
reflect the spirit of our industry and its 
products. Also it must contain a valu- 
able merchandising idea. This is se- 
cured only by thorough study of what 
we expect our window display to do, 
and the market and distribution out- 
lets through which we operate. 

The six displays shown here clearly 
evidence how we have retained the life- 
size figure display and yet changed the 
general appeal to fit the prevailing 
market conditions. 
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Brewers Start Publicity Program 


to “Protect 


HE luncheon in the Starlight 
Room of the Waldorf-Astoria 
on Wednesday, April 14, dif- 
fered in one particular from 
others of a long series of functions 
which (veteran reporters have dis- 
covered) are intended to be worth a 
lot of free space, as “news,” by the 
presence and remarks of important 
people, in connection with the launch- 
ing of a ‘new era” in some industry. 

This particular luncheon differed 
from its predecessors in that—in addi 
tion to the customary consomme 
madrilene and breaded veal cutlet 
with mushroom sauce—it announced 
“light and bock beer on draught.” 

The occasion was the “inaugural 
luncheon” of the “United Brewers In- 
dustrial Foundation.” 

Chairman and vice-chairman of the 
foundation, which has been a-borning 
for at least two of the four years 
since beer was re-legalized, are two 
prominent New York brewers, Jacob 
Ruppert and William Piel. Executive 
director is Arthur M. East. Not in the 
list of 350 present, but actively in 
charge as “counsel on public relations” 
was Edward L. Bernays. 


541 Pages of “Plan” 


Whether or not Mr. Bernays was 
first to conceive the foundation, he has 
been perhaps most active in bringing 
it into being. In two volumes of 
mimeogtaphed sheets—respectively, ot 
44 and 497 pages—Mr. Bernays has 
made ‘recommendations for public 
relations activities to protect and ex- 
pand the brewing industry of the 
United States.” 

The recommendations are in the 
smaller volume. The other contains 
“a historical study, a survey of public 
opinion on the subject and a presenta- 
tion of facts and figures in connection 
therewith.” 

At 2 cents a barrel for every one of 
the 53,000,000 barrels of beer brewed 
annually in this country, the founda- 
tion would have a fund of more than 
$1,000,000 a year. How much will be 
raised, of course, cannot be deter- 
mined. It is said that present assur- 
ances are $300,000. At any ate. 
enough is on hand to start the ball 
rolling. 

In his proposed budget for what 
was early known as the “United 
Front” Mr. Bernays listed about 35 
members of personnel with total 
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and Expand Industry” 


Beer not only seeks to pull 
sales up to the 1910-15 peak 


level, 


but to dissociate 


itself from hard liquor in 


the public mind. 


salaries of about $250,000. That plan 
included a retainer of $50,000 to 
$75,000 for the ‘‘president.’’ It is 
believed, however, that Col. Ruppert 
and Mr. Piel serve without compensa- 
tion. In the total Mr. Bernays has in- 
cluded a personal retainer to himself 
of $75,000. 

The plan at first involved publica- 
tion of a magazine, but this has been 
dropped. The printing and postage 
bill, however, would still run about 
$300,000 a year, ‘entertainment and 
incidentals,’ $30,000; ‘preparation of 
articles by experts,” in addition to the 
writing of staff publicity people, $25,- 
000; ‘‘scientific, educational or other 
conferences,” $20,000; “‘research in- 
vestigations by appropriate institu- 
tions,” $20,000, etc. 

The Bernays budget outlined in 
Volume I called for total expenses of 
not more than $700,000 a year. This, 
he explained, is “less than $.006 per 
person in the U. S. per year—an 
amount much less than the yearly 
advertising budget of many individual 
advertisers. 

“We are dealing here, however, 
with public education, the spread of 
facts and ideas through existing media 
of thought communication. The effec- 
tiveness of these techniques must be 
judged by other standards than money 
alone—the professional skill of those 
involved, their training and experience 
in dealing with the problem and the 
issue itself.” 

Just as some advertising agencies 
recommend some ‘“‘public relations,” 
with advertising, some public relations 
men recommend advertising, with 
publicity. Mr. Bernays has the 
reputation among publishers of try- 
ing. for the most part, to get publicity 
to do the job. His recommendations 
to the brewers would seem to bear out 
this: 

“We have considered carefully the 
advisability from your standpoint of 
launching at this point a direct joint 


- 


advertising campaign to sell good will 
for the industry and beer as a beverage 
to the American public. Our reasoned 
conclusions are that at the present 
time, until ground-work of public 
education and public acceptance 
through other than paid channels has 
been laid, such steps are not in the 
best interests of the industry. 

“We do believe that after significant 
and interesting developments have 
been brought about they might be 
projected to the public for further ac- 
ceptance through paid advertising. 
This is a matter, however, for future 
consideration.” 


Would Heal Schism 


Col. Ruppert is president of United 
States Brewers Association, largest in 
point of sales volume among the 
three national brewers associations. 
The others are Brewing Industries, 
Inc., formed a year or two ago by 
executives of Anheuser-Busch, Schlitz 
and others, by breaking away from the 
USBA, and American Brewers Asso- 
ciation, composed mostly of repre- 
sentatives of smaller companies. 

United Brewers Industrial Founda- 
tion was launched as a common 
denominator of the publicity and pro- 
motional efforts of all United States 
brewers. Members of the other asso- 
ciations, it was said, are contributing 
to it. 

With current annual sales volume—- 
almost all of it in the New York 
metropolitan area—of about 1,500. 
000 barrels, Col. Ruppert is now re- 
ported to have the biggest business of 
any brewer in the country—a business 
approaching the Anheuser-Busch 
record high of 1,650.000 barrels in 
1914. He has won respect of media 
executives by consistent year-round ad- 
vertising—depending usually on paid 
space to project the name of his prod- 
uct. Mr. Piel also is an advertiser. 

Although beer sales are expanding. 
they are still about 7,000,000 barrels 
below the average of the peak years 
from 1910 to 1915. Beer has not pro- 
gressed so rapidly since Repeal as cer- 
tain types of hard liquor. 

One objective of the foundation, in 
fact, is to dissociate beer from hard 
liquor—to demonstrate that it is a 
healthy, wholesome, homey beverage 
which women and young men, for 
example, and motorists—may drink 
without ill effects. 
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“UNDER COVER’ 


Step up, gentlemen, for a Real 
Ad-venture! Let your appraising 
eye explore a very fine specimen 
...a very sizable specimen... of 
modern magazine-making: Better 
Homes & Gardens for May! 


You will discover, first, that the 
issue does a smacking good edi- 
torial job. Each page means some- 
thing. Each picture is there for a 


reason. Each article is filled with 
meat and meaning. Result? It is 
“all home” but it is “dished up”’ 
in human, newsy, colorful style. It 
invites interest and incites sales. 


You will discover, next, that 
Better Homes & Gardens for May 
is the biggest May issue in its his- 
tory. Also, it is the biggest May 
issue in terms of advertising rev- 
enue. (It is the second largest ad- 
vertising-issue in the history of 
Better Homes & Gardens... April 


1937 ranked first!) What's more, 
it is the 41st consecutive issue 
showing gains in advertising over 
the same month of previous years. 


And, speaking of ‘‘under cover” 
news, have you heard about our 
new, faster presses that are on the 
way; the larger page size just ahead; 
and other bright-with-promise 
plans that will keep Better Homes 
& Gardens, as always, the trail- 
blazer in its field? Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company, Des Moines. 


OVER 18 YRS. 


UNDER 18 YRS. 


FEMALE 


OVER 18 YRS. 


UNDER 18 YRS. 


MORNING 


WINTER 


SUMMER 


25.0% 21.7% 
12.5% 13.0% 
MORNING 
WINTER SUMMER 


90.0% 


12.5% 


100% 


AGE 


AFTERNOON 


WINTER SUMMER 


36.0% 40.8% 
24.0% 27.2% 
12.0% 13.6% 


‘ 


AFTERNOON 


WINTER SUMMER 


48.0% 45.6% 


16.0% 13.6% 


100% 


AND SEX 


EVENING 


WINTER SUMMER 


34.4% 37.9% 
12.5% 10.3% 
EVENING 


WINTER SUMMER 


43.7% 41.5% 
9.4% 10.3% @r® 


100% 


X OF THE RADIO AUDIENCE 


These figures give over-all dimensions of the radio audience in terms of 


the men and women, the adults and children who listen regularly winter 


and summer. It is interesting to note the large percentage of men who 
listen morning and afternoon (as well as evening). In millions of homes, 
radio continues as a family medium throughout the day. Advertisers 
know the power of this family influence in daytime campaigns for the 
acceptance of any product is helped enormously when radio gets for it 
the support of both the purchasing-agents of the home! The correlation of 
this year’s figures with those first published in RADIO IN 1936 is extremely 


close. The Winter figures show virtually no variation: the Summer figures 


show a slight increase in the percentage of women listening in the morning. 


Little Screws That Are Often 
Loose in Big Business 


Some paragraph reminders for top executives about lapses 


in management that, in most businesses, need far more 


attention than they get. 


BY SAUNDERS NORVELL 


VERY business falls into two 

parts: The big idea governing 

the business, and the execu- 

tion of that idea. The big 
idea is frequently good, but many 
businesses fail because the details of 
these ideas are not properly carried 
out. Thus many a good idea about 
government, in the past few years, 
came to grief because of a lack of 
proper administration. 


@ The ideal operation of a business 
is a perfect working machine, geared 
to most efficient operation. Good 
business management means the de- 
velopment of this efficiency and the 


climination of all elements leading to 
a lack of harmony and team play in 
the organization. Also to be elimi- 
nated are those things that waste time 
and money. 


q The prime objective of good man- 
agement is to get the best results by 
developing the ability of the average 
man. This must entail selectivity; in- 
evitably means the elimination of the 
unfit. No time or money is more 
wasted than that spent in attempting 
to develop efficient employes from ma- 
terial mentally or morally not capable 
of assimilating a higher degree of 
training. 


“Tip a couple of the salesmen off to starting a contest in honor of my 


birthday, will yuh, Sugar?” 
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@ An extremely capable executive 
was called upon to reorganize an old- 
established business that was going on 
the rocks by reason of bad manage- 
ment and internal conflicts. Before 
accepting the responsibility of the 
management of the business, this ex- 
ecutive demanded that the entire capi- 
tal stock of the company be put into 
a trusteeship and that he be made the 
sole trustee to vote this stock for five 
years. By this arrangement internal 
politics were immediately eliminated 
from the business, and there was no 
question of authority. Other officers 
and directors who were large stock- 
holders and had formerly devoted a 
large part of their time to playing 
politics, found themselves in the 
sition where all they could do was to 
settle down to their jobs and work 
for the good of the business. 


q In selecting employes go carefully 
not only into the individual history of 
the applicant, but also his family his- 
tory. Vicious traits that develop in 
employes are frequently the result of 
a vicious family environment. 


q Certain positions pay only moder- 
ate salaries. It is a serious mistake to 
hire a man with a large family for one 
of these jobs. He is soon in difficul- 
ties—difficulties which naturally in- 
terfere with his work. 


@ Too many members of the same 
family in a business either at the top, 
in the middle or at the bottom, is al- 
most always undesirable. 


q Before engaging a house employe 
or a salesman, find out whether he is 
in debt. Debts hanging over an em- 
ploye inevitably interfere with his ef- 
ficiency. 


@ Don’t depend too much on letters 
of recommendation. Telephone or 
make personal calls on former em- 
ployers. They will give information 
verbally that they would never write. 


@ Good health is a paramount factor. 
Test an employe not only for sight 
and hearing, but especially for mem- 
ory. A man with a poor memory is 
always inefficient. 


@ Take the time and trouble to talk 
to a new employe about what is ex- 
pected of him. Warn him against the 
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“MAYBE IT’S JUST THE FINANCING YOU NEED” 


WE 
HAT purchase of Commercial Credit 
Company short term securities for our 
portfolio was a good idea. It’s a sound set- 
up they have, isn’t it?’’ 

“It certainly is. I’m particularly inter- 
ested in their open accounts receivable 


financing. A manufacturer I know has 


been using it for some time.” 


“Is that so? What made him try it?” 


**He didn’t have enough capital...had to 
find new financing to keep up with his 
orders. He was just about to take in a 
partner. It would have cost him a third 
interest, and he wanted to avoid that.”’ 


“That sounds familiar. I know several cases 
where those same conditions have arisen in the 
past year. What did your friend do?”’ 

“He investigated Commercial Credit Company 
financing. They showed him how he could handle 
25% more business, save discounts on purchases, 
and buy his raw materials at low cash prices. 
He is making a clean-up this year.” 


OMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY discounted 
C nearly $800,000,000 of open accounts and 
notes receivable in 1936. A large part of the 
funds employed came from great corpora- 
tions, insurance companies and investors 
with surplus to invest in its capital and long 
or short term securities. Their investigation 


**T used to have the idea that there was 
something risky in that sort of financing. 
But that report on Commercial Credit 
Company’s policies, methods, manage- 
ment and clients was an eye-opener. 
That’s just the kind of financial service 
business needs in these days.”’ 

**No doubt about it. Some of our whole- 
salers could use it to advantage. I think 
Ill have our credit department give them 
a hint to that effect.”’ 


satisfied them that Commercial Credit’s 
Receivable financing is soundly conceived, 
and the Company is capably managed. Man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers, desirous of im- 
proving their cash position and credit rating, 
should investigate. All correspondence or 
consultations are confidential. Write today. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BALTIMORE PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO 
May 1 , 1937 
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habits you do not wish in the busi 
ness. In some large corporations a 
pamphlet of general remarks and in- 
structions about the business and the 
duties of employes has been found to 
be effective. Such a pamphlet should 
be written not as a /ist of rules, but 
as an informal, heart-to-heart talk. 


© Employes should be warned against 
careless, loose talk. The tongue is 
surely an unruly member, and many 
employes unconsciously are trouble- 
makers. The good old maxim of at- 
tending strictly to your own business 
is one to be recommended. 


@ Where there are a number of wo 
men or girls in an organization, it is 
wise to have a matron, not too young, 
in charge of them. A tactful matron 
can do a great deal to head off trou- 
ble and to stimulate the right kind of 
ideas in the girls. Too, girls will 
naturally talk to the matron about 
matters they would not discuss with a 
man. This matron, of course, would 
report directly to some man in the 
organization. But matters of disci- 
pline, punctuality, dress, office man- 
ners, or what might be called social 
questions, should be absolutely under 
the control of this matron. And she 
should have the authority to discharge. 


@ Clean cut understandings of what 
is expected by the management from 
employes eliminates trouble. This is 
especially applicable not only to mat- 
ters of conduct, but also to vacations, 
time off, etc. Employes are much in- 
terested in vacations, and it makes 
them happier to know what vacations 
they will have and when they will 
have them. 


Hiring Help? Ask the Staff 


q Every first class employe you have, 
either man or woman, if he is of the 
best material, usually associates with 
others of the same class. If the idea 
is suggested to him, he can help you 
obtain the right kind of talent from 
among his friends. 


q The high-priced manager of a 
business or department, cannot afford 
to waste time and money on a poor 
secretary or stenographer. An intelli- 
gent, efficient secretary with a sense 
of responsibility not only is of great 
help to her employer, and can save 
him a great deal of time, but she also 
is an example and pacemaker to the 
other girls in the office. This axiom, 
however, works both ways. If an in- 
dulgent employer allows her too many 
privileges—long lunch hours or extra 
time off—the effect of this indulgence 
is demoralizing to the entire organiza- 
tion. 
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© The stenographer has her duty to 
the dictator; the dictator, his to the 
stenographer. He should prepare his 
papers and do his day-dreaming be- 
fore he calls her to his desk. What 
stenographers know about the time- 
wasting and inefficiency of some of 
their dictators would make an inter- 
esting document. 


© Human nature is human nature. 
Romances between employes should 
be tactfully and firmly discouraged. 


€ When the head of a department has 
finished his mail and is sending it to 
the file, he should carefully mark it 
to help his stenographer in filing. 
Such cooperation will do a great deal 
to bring about efficient filing service. 


© Officials and department heads 
should be given authority to reduce 
the amount of filing by good judg- 
ment in the use of the wastebasket. 


Cure for Tardy Letter Writers 


© When a salesman has the bad habit 
of not answering letters, just shut off 
his salary and expense account until 
an answer is received. You will soon 
hear from him, and one lesson is usu- 
ally enough. 


@ An informal weekly letter about 
the business to salesmen and office 
workers—and sometimes even to the 
factory workers—leads to a greater 
knowledge and interest in the busi- 
ness. Of course these letters, while 
informal, must be carefully written. 


G When a letter writer finds that he 
has many letters practically alike to 
write, he can save time by compiling 
a printed circular or pamphlet on that 
subject and writing short letters refer- 
ring to “the enclosed printed matter.” 
And the printed matter will probably 
be better done than the average letter. 


@ Business men scent poor organiza- 
tion when they telephone to an office 
repeatedly and find all of the head 
men out to lunch. With many com- 
panies, as far as executive control is 
concerned, there is practically nothing 
doing between the hours of twelve 
and two. If one leaves word that he 
has called and ask any of them to call 
back, ten to one they never will. This 
condition is simply remedied. If you 
have six officers, for instance, pair 
them off. Then one or the other of 
each pair must always be on duty, so 
that three officers can always be 
reached while the other three are out. 
This plan should be adopted in every 
office. 


@ Every executive should have a diary 
kept by his secretary. In it should be 


recorded the names and adresses of all 
callers, with just a few words about 


their business, etc. This takes little 
time, but the record is often exceed- 
ingly valuable. 


€ A large scrapbook should be kept 
by someone in every business. In 
this book should be pasted not only 
newspaper clippings, etc., but notes 
giving a running history of the busi- 
ness. There should be a scrapbook 
for each year. In the course of time 
these books become quite valuable, es. 
pecially in fixing names and dates. 


Enforce Good "Phone Habits 


€ In many concerns, especially small 
ones, it is a good idea to take out in- 
surance on the young executives’ lives, 
the premium being paid by the com- 
pany, with the company as beneficiary. 
Insurance on young men is preferable 
because the rate is frequently prohibi- 
tive in the case of older men. 


@ Efficiency of our modern telephone 
service is one of the wonders of the 
age. But unless you rigidly enforce 
good telephone habits in your office, 
the telephone can become a serious 
abuse. The habit of employes making 
their dates and having social conver- 
sations during business hours should 
be discouraged. Many concerns can- 
not be reached at times because the 
employes are gossiping on the tele- 
phone. 


q Lest all the officials of a business 
be out when a customer calls, lesser 
employes should be trained how to 
meet the customer, what to say to him, 
and especially to find out where and 
Low he can be reached. 


@ There is a crying need for a sensi- 
bly written pamphlet on good office 
manners. It is surprising that some 
of the office machine companies have 
not brought out one. If the job is 
well done there would be an enor- 
mous sale, for the simple reason that 
many employers would hand out 
pamphlets of this kind where they 
could not take the time and trouble 
to go over these instructions with 
their employes personally. 


@ Every business head should have 
one day in the week as a listening 
day. Stop talking yourself and make 
arrangements for your employes to 
talk to you. If you will keep a book 
with the names of your employes, and 
will enter in this book the dates you 
listen to them, you will be surprised 
to find that you are listening to the 
same small number all the time. But 
remember that your other employes 
(Continued on page 937) 
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HUMAN-INTEREST 

PICTURES LIKE THIS 
+ WERE USED IN THE 

TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 


hh March of °36, this veteran advertiser and the agency sat down to make their plans for 


the approaching season. 


The product—McKay Tire Chains—was nationally known. It had been advertised 

since 1919. In quality and completeness, the McKay line ranked A-No. 1. The number 

es 9 of McKay jobbers was large—not so great, however, as the ambitions of the sales 
department. In short, here was a well-established product, seeking increased sales through 


wider distribution. 


What was done? McKay drove hard and fast toward its objective by a two-fisted use 
of business-paper advertising to jobbers and dealers. The campaign was launched in April 
and kept running into the winter. “Better Profits with Better Chains,” was the theme song 
Business papers were the best means of putting it over, because they blanketed the country 
quickly with the story ... selected for McKay the very men the company wanted to reach. 

Results—This business-paper advertiser has greatly widened its jobber distribution. 
Through old and new jobbing outlets, a much larger dealer distribution has been secured. 


933 - - 19 . . a 
tne AE el _ New thousands of motorists bought McKay Chains. 


Ine..ranked 16th (or better) 


in volume — among all 
agencies placing space in ke Y 
A.B.P. publications. ; 
President 


SMITH, HOFFMAN & SMITH, LINC.—Advertising. Local in management 


... National in scope... Pittsburgh (Pa.) member, First Inter-Agency Group. 
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Firestone Is Picking 
Cream of This Year’s 


College Graduates 


MRCA survey shows growing demand for college graduates 


in sales and advertising, with tire, steel, electrical and office 


appliance firms most active; starting salaries average about 


$135 monthly. 


EADING colleges throughout 

the country report the best de- 

mand for graduates since 1929. 

Representatives of many cor- 
porations have snapped up likely 
graduates in a number of schools, and 
this year there is an especially keen 
demand for men who show potential 
fitness for sales work. 

The Market Research Corporation 
of America, under the direction of 
Percival White and Pauline Arnold, 
made a special survey for SALES 
MANAGEMENT among leading colleges 
and universities. Forty-six schools 
supplied information and 34 gave 
answers to five identical questions. The 
accompanying table gives a digest of 
the answers to four of these questions 

One question which does not enter 
into the table asked for the names of 
manufacturers who are active in ob- 
taining men from the college. 


Rubber Firms Seek Recruits 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. seems 
to be an outstanding leader in going 
after good college men, Out of 16 
schools which gave MRCA investiga- 
tors names of specific companies, Fire- 
stone was mentioned by 11. Other 
tire and rubber companies are also 
active in getting the recommendations 
of college professors and deans and in 
sending representatives to the 
campuses to interview men. Goodyear 
was mentioned by six schools, Good- 
rich by three, and General by two. 

General Electric and Armstrong 
Cork & Rubber were mentioned by six 
institutions; Procter & Gamble by five: 
Bethlehem Steel and Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine by four. 

Additional companies mentioned by 
two or more schools include Mont- 
gomery Ward, General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corp., Devoe & Raynolds, 
Sears, Roebuck, Eastman Kodak, Inter- 
national Business Machines, Wearever 
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Aluminum, W. T. Grant, and Liberty 
Mutual Life Insurance. 

Other companies mentioned by col- 
lege authorities were Vick Chemical, 
Indian Refining, General Motors, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing, Fisher Stores, United States Steel, 
Jewel Tea, American Sugar Refining, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil, American Rolling 
Mill, Container Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Chevrolet Motor, Johns-Manville, 
and Republic Steel. 

Also Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Glenn 
L. Martin, Gimbel Stores, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours, Western Electric, 
Aetna Life, Equitable Life, Metro- 
politan Life, Mutual Life, Swift & Co., 
American Stores, Hajoca Corp., 
National Cash Register, Scott Paper, 
R. H. Macy, L. Bamberger, and Philco. 

Of the colleges that cooperated in 
the survey the following have the 
largest number of graduates interested 
in entering sales work: Northwestern 
University. University of Minnesota, 
Ohio State University, Cornell Uni- 
versity and the University of Missouri. 


$70 Low. $200 Highest Pay 


Yale, Ohio State and Stanford 
seem to have sent the largest number 
of graduates into sales and advertising 
work last year, with Yale reporting 58 
senior and 11 graduated students; 
Stanford a third of the graduates, and 
Ohio State a total of 250 over the past 
three years. 

Starting salaries for last year's 
graduates ranged from a low of $70 a 
month to a high of $200, with $125 
about average. College authorities 
believe that starting salaries of this 
year’s graduates will average at least 
$10 a month more. 

American manufacturers are going 
not only to the large institutions for 
marketing recruits, but to a number of 
less well-known colleges. For example, 
the head of the Department of Com- 


- 


merce and Finance at Juniata College, 
Huntingdon, Pa., told MRCA, “Before 
1930 we were working definitely to- 
ward regular industrial visitors, but 
the depression cut that out. Now they 
are themselves writing us, and we 
hope to build up a regular list of 
visiting companies within the next 
year or so. The Wearever Aluminum 
representatives have been here and | 
believe one man signed up with them. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
representative came shortly after 
Easter. They start their recruits at 


$115. Some 15 boys were interviewed 
by this firm.” 

The Placement Bureau of Lehigh 
University says: “During the depres- 
sion graduates received from $17 to 
$28 per week in the beginning. This 
Spring the offers seem to be concen- 
trated at $25 or $30 a week to start. 
This increase is being absorbed to a 
large extent by the central organiza- 
tions. For example, Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. is offering men $25 a week and 
starting them in the stores. Of this 
salary, $15 is being paid by the store 
and $10 by the Sears’ Chicago office 
and, so far as I can determine, this 
practice is rising.” 


Advertising Openings Scarce 


Another Lehigh comment having to 
do with advertising work was stressed 
by professors in other institutions— 
“About 12 of our men will go into 
advertising but not many opportunities 
are offered. Men usually get into this 
work after serving in other capacities 
to become acquainted with the indus- 
try and the product.” 

At Northwestern University 158 of 
the 1934 graduates of the School ot 
Commerce were placed in industry and 
155 of the class of 1935. Of the 
latter class, 31 went into accounting, 
15 into retailing, 14 into selling for 
manufacturers, 13 into general manu- 
facturing, 17 miscellaneous, 4 adver- 
tising, 4 banking, 6 insurance, 4 secre- 
tarial and 4 transportation. Last year 
the starting salaries for Northwestern 
graduates averaged $110 a month and 
this year are expected to average $125. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, has a cooperative plan under 
which students devote approximately 
half their time to actual experience on 
business and industrial jobs, and the 
other half in study. Many of their 
graduates carry on contacts made with 
employers during under-graduate days, 
remaining on a full-time basis after 
college. Under this plan an organiza- 
tion may become acquainted with and 
test out under actual working condi- 
tions a number of actual possible and 
future employes. The expense is 
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YOUR BRAND 


may be registered in ap, 
the U.S. Pat. Office, | i 


TRADEMARK GUIDANCE 


Before you adopt a brand name, consult the 
‘U-S’’ Trademark Bureau at Cincinnati. 
Here every registered trade name and nearly 
twice as many unregistered names are on file, 
instantly available to guard you against un- 
necessary expense, delay, or possible infringe- 
ment. This service is without cost or obligation. 
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T is important that your brand be registered in 
Washington...it is vital that it be registered in 
the minds of those who should be your customers. 


“U-S” can help you with both problems. 


“U-S” Labels have the commanding visibility that 
stops the eye... the striking originality that im- 
presses the mind ... the sales appeal that urges — 
“Buy this instead of that.” 


Back of every “U-S” Label are the facilities of the 
largest organization in the world devoted solely 
to sales spot advertising ... the experience gained 
through serving 146 different lines of business. 


“U-S” can serve you with the same efficiency it 
serves many of America’s most notable successes. 


She WNITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH COMPANY | 
| AnD DIVISIONS * AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


. *® ATLANTIC LITHOGRAPHIC & PRINTING DIVISION 
* DONALDSON LITHOGRAPHING DIVISION 
Home Office: * ERIE LITHOGRAPHING & PRINTING DIVISION 
314 BEECH STREET PALMER ADVERTISING SERVICE DIVISION 


— 
CINCINNATI * W. F. POWERS DIVISION 
* THEO. A. SCHMIDT LITHOGRAPHING DIVISION 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES: 


ATLANTA CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY : PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON DETROIT MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 
BROOKLYN (Dearborn Station) MINNEAPOLIS SEATTLE 

BUFFALO ERIE, PA. NEWPORT, KY. ST. CHARLES, ILL. 
CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
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Pinaud’s Pacific 


Coast Manager Describes 


"When | first came to the Coast a number of years ago, my impression of the Pacific Coast market 
was that the major cities, namely San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle, comprised about 
all the worthwhile business on the Coast. 


| thought at first that concentrated effort in these cities would accomplish our objectives in merchan- 
dising nationally distributed and advertised products on the Pacific Coast. 


“Concentrated effort in these major cities is of importance, of course, but | soon discovered, upon 
personal coverage of the entire territory, especially in California, that a very important part of our 
Pacific Coast business is obtained from the many prosperous small towns throughout this large state 
and which business, from these towns, is largely absorbed in the manufacturers’ sales to distributors in 
the major cities. 


"Therefore, from my own experience over a period of years of merchandising in this market, | am con- 
vinced that the best job of merchandising in the Pacific Coast market can only be accomplished 
when concentrated sales effort is augmented by the use of advertising media which cover not only 
the major cities on the Coast but which also covers the hundreds of smaller towns adjacent to those 
cities and throughout the state—which towns comprise such an important percentage of the Pacific 
Coast market. 


“PINAUD, INC. 
(Signed) "J. Floyd Peal, 


"Pacific Coast Manager." 


‘ 


To Get All theWay INTO CALIFORNIA, Go in the Examiner Way 


“4 FX AM INER 


Sales Master of America's 4th Retail Market 


Represented Nationally by the HEARST INTERNATIONAL 
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Pinaud, Inc., reaches metropolitan 
markets PLUS many small prosper- Ha Tt YY, ° a 
ous California communities by us- 0 <a 

ing the San Francisco and Los 
Angeles Examiners exclusively. 
With that combination in this mar- 
ket you, too, can do a Statewide 
merchandising and sales job—reaching more than a 
million consumers daily; more than three million con- 
sumers on Sunday, and reaching them by 6:30 in the 
morning the length and breadth of the State. Read 
Mr. Peal's letter again... a letter based on experience 
... and put your message ALL OVER California for 
the most profitable results. ‘ 
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ADVERTISING SERVICE, Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 
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minimum since the cooperative 
students earn the wages paid them as 
they go along to the same extent that 
any new employe does so. 

Under this plan two students are 
selected for each job, one holding it 
while the other is studying, and the 
job is filled on a continuous basis 
during the year. Antioch graduates 
seem to average slightly more in start- 
ing salaries than the graduates of 
other universities—quite possibly be- 
cause of practical experience gained 
while studying. Starting salaries last 
year ranged from $1,300 to $1,800. 

Most of the University of Michigan 


graduates who go into selling and 
advertising work are employed by 
company representatives who come to 
Ann Arbor. Starting salaries range 
from $100 to $150 a month. 

Of the 1,000 Cornell graduates 
about 50 expect to go into selling 
work and 50 into advertising, but the 
school has no systematic method of 
assisting manufacturers. Their attitude 
is passive, but several manufacturers 
send men to interview students each 
year. 

Ohio State, on the other hand, has a 
very systematic method for assisting 
manufacturers to obtain qualified men. 


This is done making a preliminary 
selection for the manufacturers’ 
personnel representatives. The Place- 
ment Bureau of the school conducts 
personal interviews with all graduates 
to ascertain the type of work in which 
they are interested and the companies 
which they prefer. 

“We then contact the various firms 
which we believe our men are best 
qualified to serve. Personnel repre- 
sentatives of the firms are invited to 
the campus to interview the men or 
we arrange to have our men visit the 
firms for interviews.” The Placement 
Bureau of Ohio State serves more than 


a score of manufacturers in this way. 


During the last two years William 
and Mary changed from handling 
~ e - . » i 
Salesmen Are Being Recruited placement work on a haphazard basis 
to a carefully planned method which 
has resulted in more than a dozen im- 
from these Schools portant companies going to Williams- 
pn burg for the cream of the crop. Before 
1937 graduates How many went _ starting interviewing applicants, representatives 
who will enter Method of into sales or ad- salary of manufacturers may study a detailed 
cossece selling-advertising assistance* vertising last year last year record card which shows a photograph 
Lehigh University. 30 About20 ‘100-125 mo. of the student, essential facts about 
Northwestern Univ. 60 15 1 and 2 17 110-125 mo. his height, weight, age, ancestry, 
Univ. of North 95 . 1 About 20 J 20-25 wk. scholastic average, previous employ- 
wager ge teens < ~ » 4 . mn eo mo. ment or work in college, social and 
niv. oO i .. ie 09or o or ~ mo, D4 suratne Te. : 
Stanford University 15-20 2 2 A third of grad. 125-150 mo. athletic activities each year in school, 
Se. Mary’s Univ. of important personal qualifications and 
San Antonio ... 4or5 2 2 4 75-100 mo. capacities, references as to character 
“age a °° . I we Ab 3 , yo xtope yr. and ability, fields in which he is most 
niv. o inois . 2 7 “Yes” About 35 5-125 mo. . 
N. Y. U. School of interested, etc. 
Commerce ..... 20 20 —— —t—“i—t—tsC 25- 50 wk. : , 
Univ. of Florida .. a - “No” 6 or 8 75-125 mo. Offers Not in Good Faith? 
Univ. of Minnesota 69 15 >  . <ivhemae | arate 
Univ. of Michigan 18 20 i 100-150 mo. Only one professor found fault 
Ohio State Univ. . 50 10 2 and 5 250 in past with manufacturers. This man, a pro- 
3 years 100-150 mo. f f ketin in a western 
Bates College .... A few L2.325 - . 2 - waereere cessor OF — 5 
Cornell University. 50 50 :. ee ere school, said, “It has been our expe- 
Name Withheld .. 4 4 “Yes” About 25% 100 mo rience that men and women often are 
Juniata College ... 10t0 25% .. ee. ss 4 115 mo hired by local and national concerns 
Yale "aie m - — as . =: ~~ ae and given definite promises with 
ale University .. s ‘ “0 58 Pe ese respect to training, promotion and 
11 Grad. Students ...... salary. Frequently, and particularly 
Harvard ...cccess (Can’t tell yet—too early—will know in June.) In past during the past three or four years. 
about 25% have entered marketing field. these promises have not been fulfilled, 
College of William and in some cases we were forced to 
2 5 . . 
aaa + + ts ~" fa the conclusion that they were not 
Univ. of Montana. 10 1 5 8-10 a yr. 100-125 mo. made in good faith. 
Univ. of Kansas... 15 0 1 30 or 40 25 wk. es 8 
: . A feature of the May 15 issue of 
Univ. ' ee ' eaten aeiaeateans SALES MANAGEMENT will be a Market 
Washington <.. S627 3 5 135-150 mo. Research ‘Corporation of America sur- 
Univ. of Texas ... 20 ? 5 15 or 20 20- 25 wk. vey of typical kitchens which points to 
Drexel Institute .... 8 3 3 25- 30 wk. three possible conclusions: (1) That 
— Ms — 10 5 15-165 mo makers of kitchen utensils and appli- 
Univ. of Missouri. 65 2 sien 30-35 wk. ances have been backward in promot- 
College of the ing their products; (2) that men go 
. wo = - , ar — at mp ; = " R.. wk. out and buy what they want in the wa) 
St. Olaf College .. 2 ew 5 70-100 mo. se their share of the 
Univ. of Maine... 35 5 lands 16 20-30 wk. of tools By Peete f 
Rensselaer Poly. family work; (3) that u omen canno 
Gi sceunsiecss 7 3 3 and 5 10 100-150 mo. selfishly take the meager remainder of 
: the family coin to apply toward labor 
Ag hy saving devices which might lighten 
3. Photograph and history of applicant available. their burden or make the kitchen a 
4. Cooperative working plan between student and employer. st . 
5. Makes contacts with manufacturers and arranges interviews with recommended students. more pleasant place in which to spend 
several hours a day. 
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“TroJAN HORSE’ 


tactics 


ia still 
the best way to CAPTURE MARKETS, 


Whether it be Troy or Toronto, Toledo or Tucson, the Tale _ nation, ‘‘Volume on its Way to Buy.’’ And Car Advertising 
and the Tactics remain the same. Modern Street Cars and enables you to talk to them, for an average of 20 minutes 
Buses in over 3,000 cities and towns are the Trojan Horses _— per ride. That's worth investigating — especially when 
which enable you to get into markets; sellmarkets; keep these vehicles deliver this mass of your prospective custom- 
markets sold. For in these vehicles, twiceeachday, ridethe ers right to the point of purchase — the corner drug, food 
Millions with the Millions, the Earners and Spenders of the or department store. Full information is yours on request. 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING COMPANY 


745 Fifth Avenue + New York 


May 


Be 


1937 
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Business volume has been growing all along the 
line in Spokane and tributary area, owing to doub- 
led farm income, the Grand Coulee development 
and other favorable factors. Sales are easier to make. 
Newspaper advertising gets better results. The Spo- 
kane market is one of the nation’s hot spots for 
sales. Details follow: 


Record of Growth in 
Spokane Area 


3—$217,843, : 
Bank Clearings ee nti nn Gain 122.4% 


Bank Deposits ne rg tiga Gain 128.2% 


$ 22, = . 
Building Permits ~~ apanees Gain 534.3% 


Department Store 1933—$ 5,308,000 


Sales 1936—$ 10,258,295 Gain 93.3% 
Post Office 1933-8 804,300 sag 40; 
Receipts 1936—$ 1,041,275 Gain 29.4% 
Car Sales ll cane Gain 157.4% 


Lumber Output a. san aaa Gain 77.2% 


1933—$ 2,146,899 


Mine Dividends 1936—$ 21,642,902 Gain 908.1% 


NOTE: Lumber and Mine figures, Spokane Major 
Market; Car Sales, Spokane County; Other figures, 
City of Spokane. 
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AIRPLANE VIEW OF SPOKANE 


oe Ty HE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 


" lore Than 110.000 Net Paid ¢ 
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Advertising Representatives—JOHN B. WOODWARD, INC., New York 
Color Representatives—Sunday Spokesman-Review 
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Owing to 


Milline Rates in The Spokesman-Review 


steady, 
the $2.54 milline rate of The Spokesman-Review and 
Spokane Daily Chronicle is 13.6% under that of 1933, 
11.8% under 1929. It is the lowest milline rate for any year 
from 1920 to date, the fwo years of 1922 and 1936 excepted. 
In the whole 17 years no date when new card was estab- 
lished showed as low a milline rate as is now in effect. 


substantial 


and Spokane waned Chronicle 


1920 to 1924 
1925 to 1929 
1930 to 1933 
1934 to 1936 
Mar. 31, 1937 


Combined Circulation and Average Milline 


Rates for Different Periods 


Based on official net paid circulations 


Spokesman-Review 


1920 to 1924... 
1925 to 1929... 
1930 to 1933. . . 
1934 to 1936. . 


Oct.1, 1936 to 
Feb. i4, 1937 
i 


Daily 
44,772 
48,774 
47,969 
49,139 


60,000 


WASHINGTON 


& 


Hi 


Chicago—Detroit—Boston—Kansas City—San Francisco—Los Angeles 


Chronicle 
38,108 
41,234 
42,115 
43,972 


50,000 


*Basis new rate effective March 31, 1937. 


Combined 


Daily 
82,880 
90,008 
90,084 
93,110 


110,000 


Milline Rate DO’ 


circulation growth 


‘A 
4 
$2.58 F 


$2.86 
$2.92 4 
$2.68 


$2.54 / 

Le 
Milline 
Rate 


$2.58 F 
$2.86 f 
$2.92 


$2.68 


or 2 ee 


Magazine and Comic Sections—Associated Weekly 


May 1, 


1937 


EVENING 


PLANNED TO SELL 


your line 


HEREVER your salesmen can 

drive their cars, they can take 
Autocruisers with them—custom- 
built, specially designed, traveling 
showrooms. Built for years of 
constant service—increase_ sales- 
men's effectiveness—open new ter- 
ritories impossible to cultivate 
under present methods — save 
thousands of dollars each year— 
advertise your products every mile 
they travel. Send for complete 
details today. Hundreds of busi- 
nesses now using Autocruisers 
successfully, 


AUTOCRUISER 


COMPANY OF AMERICA INC. 
4402 YORK ROAD BALTIMORE. MD. 


~ \ [REDUCE YOUR RECEPTION 
ROOM PAYROLL 


@ A Redipoint sent in 


\ advance of an important 

call is like a letter of 

4 VA introduction from a mu- 

| tual friend. It cuts down 

: expensive reception 

ha dhe room delays—speeds 

Feeds pleasant interviews. 
Lead! 


During the 20 years 
Redipoints have 
been made thou- 
sands of adver- 
tisers have proved 
the effectiveness 

of this and 

other business 


Automatic An ilding 
Pushback plans. 
Saves Lead 
and Let us tell 
Pockets 


you more 


Made in 3 styles, 
3 price ranges, 
many color combinations. 


BROWN & BIGELOW 
Kemembrance Atuertising 


G. U.S. PAT. OFF 


SAINT PAUL MINN. 
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| How Swift Recruits 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


Executive Material 
from the Ranks 


(Continued from page 895) 


Swift runs a sort of college—or, 
perhaps, we should say a university, 
for it is a number of separate schools. 
A. H. Carver, formerly an eastern 
superintendent of schools, is in charge. 
In these schools there are 3,700 em- 
ployes enrolled in 37 cities. Of this 
total, 3,288 attend regular classes con- 
ducted by qualified instructors. Others 
take correspondence courses. Enroll- 
ment in the school is voluntary, free, 
and open only to employes of Swift 
and associated companies. 

The school was started in 1920 with 
only three courses and 67 students. 
Today there are a variety of courses, 
but they follow two general types of 
study: One dealing with the packing 
industry; the other, general educa- 
tional subjects. Any employe-student 
can get a most satisfactory education if 
he will apply himself. The curricu- 
lum is broad. 


Develops Latent Ability 


Of course, there are no campus ac- 
tivities, no football team, no Greek 
letter societies. Much of ordinary col- 
lege life is missing, but the funda- 
mentals are there. It is a noteworthy 
fact that many former students have 
risen to responsible positions because 
the schools have been a factor in 
bringing out latent abilities. The 
work is designed to stimulate the 
workers. Too, those who study are by 
that very act revealing their ambitions. 

Evidence of ambition gets into the 
“batting averages.” It is reflected in 
the records which are a part of the 
promotion system. It’s a part of the 
scheme for sifting the wheat from the 
chaff. 

Even through the depression years, 
Swift & Co. has never wholly neg‘ 
lected to eye the colleges and univer- 
sities for material. The college man 
may be put into overalls and sent to 
the hide cellars, or he may be put to 
shaving hogs. He will be given a 
thorough testing. 

The man who is being specially 
watched may be given the hardest test 
of all. That was the way of the elder 
“Stave” Swift. He wanted strong and 
determined men around him. It is 
somewhat that way today. Before ad- 
vancement comes, Swift wants to know 
if the man “can take it.” 

It isn’t an easy school. An execu- 
tive of the company not long ago said: 

“Perhaps the greatest lesson is that 
success comes to the man who has the 


ability to make good, the energy to 
apply himself to his job regardless of 
whether at the moment it is big or lit- 
tle, has the patience to hang on 
through the early years he is getting 
his training, and not watch the clock. 

“The most striking fact in the whole 
picture is that almost all of these who 
are at the top advanced during the 
first half of their service record by the 
same seemingly slow stages that so 
many young men today find irksome.” 

One outstanding fact was revealed 
in the check-up of the 500 “top men” 
—a check-up used as the basis of this 
article—and it came about this way: 

“How did you come to work for 
Swift?” 

Forty per cent of the men replied 
with some form of answer that might 
be summarized in these words: 

“I decided I wanted to work for 
Swift and filed an application.” 

In other words, 40% of the 500 
most important men in the organiza- 
tion selected Swift as their employer. 
They thought they saw opportunity 
there. They went after it. They got 
their jobs through their own initiative. 

Thirty-eight per cent of these 500 
men started with Swift at an age of 
20 years or less. The average starting 
age of all of them was 23.3 years. 
They started in young, learned, and 
stuck with the business. 


Trailers Prove Potent 
Sales Builders for 


Many Businesses 
(Continued from page 904) 


and from my own experience I believe 
that one can be operated day in and 
day out for that price. Of course, in 
the cost of operation I am not con- 
sidering about $50 worth of paint and 
advertising required each year to make 
the trailer look right. Too, in the 
course of a full season it should be 
touched up and brightened especially 
as to the roof paint perhaps twice in 
addition to the general painting. 

“We met with very little sales re- 
sistance in the use of the trailer. Our 
agents were 100% cooperative. The 
public received the innovation enthu- 
siastically in spite of the fact that at 
first some of our competitors, especial- 
ly larger national organizations, were 
inclined to poke fun at such an “un- 
dignified’” method. The local agents 
of those same national outfits very 
eatly realized the advantage of the 
trailer to our agents and during the 
last part of the season the tide of 
comment turned the other way. 

“The very nature of our business 
makes it impossible for us to estimate 
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Sets 


The Baltimore Market is more 
than 84% covered by this 


one evening newspaper. 


REACHING 
MORE THAN 


out 
7 


BALTIMORE 
FAMILIES 


ad Sunday American 


Average net paid circulation of the Sunday American for six months 
ending March 31, 1937—232.305; the largest in all the South 
National Representatives: Hearst International Advertising Service, Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 
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the exact increase per dollar or volume 
percentage, but we are able to say that 
the number of prospects obtained ran 
into the thousands, and we obtained in 
our entire agency force a tremendous 
number of prospects’ names with ad- 
dresses, kind of car used, expirations 
of present insurance and other data 
upon which we are now making a 
thorough direct mail campaign. That 
is in addition to the impetus given to 
the local agents in their own private 
activities. 

“When you consider that the State 
of Maine is very diverse in its terri- 
tory—coast travel given over to tour- 
ing, sea shore resorts, fresh water re- 
sorts up state, sporting camps, small 
county fairs, thriving manufacturing 
towns and the usual run of cities from 
small to large—you can see that we 
had to vary our technique often in 
striking a general cross section of the 
entire population of our state. Our 
methods were automatically adapted to 
those different groups or locations by 
the fact that our trailer was always 
manned by one or more local agents 
working with the advertising man. 
Those local agents could fit themselves 
to their own locality and could help 
our advertising man.” 

Celotex Corp. began using trailers 
in 1935 to put on “Interior Finish and 
Building Shows’ in various parts of 
the country. Each trailer, equipped 
with the complete line of Celotex 
building materials, is in charge of a 
specially trained representative who 
spends his entire time with the show. 
The show is scheduled for a locality 
several weeks in advance and the 
territory salesman is notified early 


(CCELOTEX 


INSULATING CANE boaRD 


“-§NTERIOR FINISH © 


DISPLAY 


Show Wagon: The Celotex Corp. sends trailers equipped with a complete line of 

Celotex building materials around the country to put on “Interior Finish and Building 

Shows.” It took these trailers to put Celotex on the map as a building material, 

reports the company. They close many a sale on the spot and bring in additional 
prospects who usually buy. Equipment by Royeraft Coach Co. 


when to expect the unit so that he may 
make complete arrangements with his 
dealers to advertise the show in the 
local papers, by radio, direct mail, 
broadsides, etc. A vacant store or 
similar space is rented for two or 
three days, or a week, depending on 
the size of the town and the crowds 
anticipated. The general public is in- 
vited through advertising media, and 
special invitations are mailed to archi- 
tects, builders and others specifically 
interested. 

That the use of trailers has proved 
valuable to Celotex in displaying fts 
building materials is evident from the 
company’s report: ‘This activity 
resulted in definite sales closed at the 
time of the show. In addition, we 


SELL MORE COODS 


Now You Can Take. 
Your Merchandise Display 
Right to the Buyer's Door . . . 


A Palace Com- 
mercial Coach 
provides a new 
short-cut to greater sales. It bridges the 
gap between buyer and seller by en- 
abling manufacturers, distributors and 
salesmen to take their display of mer- 
chandise direct to the buyer’s door. At 
the same time, it greatly reduces sales 
costs. 


AT LESS EXPENSE! 
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7 Palace Travel Coach Corporation 
As low 445 Commercial Division 
GS----+ EE) 300 Hemphill Road Flint, Michigan 


It will pay you to investigate the possi- 
bilities of the Palace Coach as a means | 
of stimulating sales. Others have found 
it one of the most successful methods of 
sales promotion that they have ever 
used, Write for literature showing the 
practical application of Palace Com- 
mercial Coaches to present-day sales | 
problems. 


Write for 
CATALOG 


have had many reports from dealers 
stating that definite prospects, at- 
tributed to the show, were closed 
later. 

“These shows were started primarily 
to acquaint the public with the Celotex 
line of interior finish materials, and 
at the same time to further our sales 
of other insulating materials. They 
helped to ‘‘pep up” our dealer organ- 
ization, and were helpful in selling 
architects, contractors and builders. As 
a matter of fact, Celotex as an interior 
finish was comparatively new when we 
started this activity, and it was the 
only feasible method by which we 
could demonstrate the beauty and 
adaptability of this material. We 
sincerely believe that these shows 
really put Celotex on the map as an 
interior finish material.” 

Celotex trailers are equipped with 
sets of interior finish panels five feet 
high and six feet wide, displaying vari- 
ous combinations of Celotex tile, 
plank, building board and other types 
of interior finish. In addition, they 
carry a small house section showing 
how Celotex is used for sheathing and 
as a plaster base; an Acousti-Celotex 
panel to demonstrate the appearance 
of this material in sound correction; 
and a panel of Vaporproofed Low 
Temperature Insulation and Celotex 
Roof Insulation. With this exten- 
sive line of equipment it is possible for 
a Celotex demonstrator to show all of 
the common applications of Celotex. 

The company reports that it has 
found little difference between the 
cost of driving a car with a trailer and 
without one. For salesmen who pull 
trailers, am imcrease in automobile 
allowance has been made, but the 
actual increase in cost of operation 
with the trailer hardly exceeds 1 cent 
a mile. 
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The 
Devil 
with the 


Cut-Price Evil 


HERE’S 
a Proposition 
that will 
Rick it 


Before you place advertising with 
Premium Practice, you get the benefit of 
counsel that will guide you in your 
campaign. 


Premium Practice lends its cooperation 
in charting premium sales and in making 
suggestions that are invaluable to sales 
managers, advertising managers and 


On some business fronts, price-wars are still a menace. One way 
of combating this evil is in the correct application of premiums. 


To Premium Practice goes the credit for having pioneered 


agencies. 
the idea of using premiums as a medium of intelligent mer- ; 
chandising. Gone is the “something for nothing” theme as the ‘Premium ‘Practice ' 
a » al 3 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
basic thought back of premiums. Now its ‘something instead 
of nothing.” 


Today merchandising via premiums takes rank with direct 
mail advertising, dealer helps, radio and publication advertising 
as a vehicle for moving merchandising and motivating business 
goodwill. Today Premium Practice, the service magazine, is the 
only publication of its kind devoted 100% to premium merchan- 
dising. 


Let PREMIUM 
, PRACTICE 


ADD TO YOUR SALES = AND PROFITS THE NATIONAL AUTHORITY ON 
PREMIUMS AND ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


rot, ait ae 
F MANUFACTURING: 


Close-ups of mahogany exhibit. Self-illuminating it makes use of transparencies, panels 
of mahogany showing a variety of finishes and other tricks of the display art. 


Traveling Exhibit, Films, Will 
Show Merits of Mahogany 


With its sales up 250% since 1934, the Mahogany Associa- 


tion seeks to capitalize the trend toward fine wood by 


educating consumers on its sources and processing. 


SE of mahogany has increased 

250% in the United States 

since 1934, according to 

George N. Lamb, secretary of 
the Mahogany Association, Inc., of 
Chicago. Encouraged by this re- 
awakening of desire for one of the 
world’s finer woods, the organization 
has embarked on a sales campaign 
which combines exhibits with the use 
of motion pictures. 

The first exhibit, shown for the first 
time in the lobby of the Merchandise 
Mart building, Chicago, in January at 
the time of the furniture market, was 
viewed by an estimated 65,000 persons 
of whom about 10,000 were furniture 
buyers. It attracted so much attention 
that it was immediately placed on tour. 

Among the earlier bookings are the 
Bloomingdale and Abraham Straus 
stores in New York; White’s, in Bos- 
ton; Horne’s, in Pittsburgh; Stix, 
Baer & Fuller, in St. Louis; Dayton’s, 
in Minneapolis; Boston Store, in Mil- 
waukee, and Marshall Field & Co., in 
Chicago. A second unit is being built 
for the Pacific Coast and it has 
already been booked for Bullock’s, in 
Los Angeles, and the H. C. Capwell 
store in Oakland. 

One hundred smaller exhibits are 
being constructed for permanent dis- 
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play in the larger and more important 
stores throughout the nation. These 
will be 7x7 feet with 12 “period” 
panels, six figure panels and six 
finished panels. 

The large traveling exhibits are 
primarily educational in nature but 
have a strong sales appeal. The ex- 
hibit shows the actual leaves, flowers, 
fruit, seed and bark of the mahogany 
tree with transparencies picturing the 
hunt for mahogany, the felling of the 
trees and the methods employed to 
float the logs to shipside down tropical 
rivers during flood seasons. 

One section reveals many of the 
beautiful figures available in ma- 
hogany including such favorites as the 
crotch, swirl and mottle. A remark- 
able collection of illustrations traces 
the use of the wood through 20 
“periods” of historical furniture 
making. The gem of the exhibit, per- 
haps, is a section of a beam-end said 
to be the oldest existing piece of ma- 
hogany in the world. 

It was taken from a house in Santo 
Domingo which, the records show, 
was built between 1509 and 1515. 
Mahogany colors as it ages and this 
piece, a treasure, is mounted on velvet 
to emphasize its remarkable jewel-like 
richness. 


One of the most interesting sections 
of the exhibit is devoted to carvings 
and inlays. The carvings show pro- 
gressive steps in furniture manufac- 
ture in the actual wood. The machines 
are shown pictorially. The inlays in- 
clude dainty table tops and scenic in- 
lay work, 

Stores featuring the mahogany ex- 
hibit work out an elaborate tie-up 
with it and invite the public in. Win- 
dow cards, street car cards and easel 
cards are employed to inform poten- 
tial visitors. Direct mail is employed 
and as a rule the store uses newspaper 
display space. 

In addition, if the store desires 
it, an 800-foot, half-hour, 16mm. 
movie film is available. Also a 15- 
minute short can be laid. This oper- 
ates continuously. 

The film carries the audience into 
the deep jungles where natives are 
pictured cutting down the giant trees. 
Step by step the methods of transpor- 
tation are shown—logs being moved 
by man power, oxen, tractors and 
flood waters. They are shown being 
rolled to the ships, standing out in 
open water, and lifted aboard. 

After the logs reach the mills in the 
United States they are shown being 
sawed, edged, trimmed and inspected. 
A visit is made to a veneer mill where 
the large timbers, or “‘flitches,”’ are 
steamed and afterward cut into strips 
only one-twenty-eighth of an inch in 
thickness. 


Drought Problem Here, Too 


Mahogany, one learns, grows only 
in limited areas in the tropics, usu- 
ally on an average of one tree to the 
acre. About 75% of it comes from 
Mexico, the Central Americas and the 
headwaters of the Amazon; 20% from 
Africa and 5% from the islands of 
the West Indies. 

Florida produces an infinitesimal 
fraction of mahogany but, oddly 
enough, this is the finest of all. While 
Africa produces but 20% of the total, 
about 80% of all veneers are made of 
African wood. The mahogany busi- 
ness, like the farmers of the Midwest, 
suffered seriously from last year’s 
drought. Approximately one-third of 
the Amazon crop failed to reach the 
market because there was not enough 
water to float the logs from the head- 
waters. A large part of these logs 
will never be marketed because wood 
borers and certain insects damage 
them in a year’s time if they are left 
in the hot jungles. Only the perfect 
logs come out. 

The exhibits and films build up a 
desire for fine furniture in the minds 
of all who see them. Exhibits were 
planned and built by the Architectural 
Decorating Co., of Chicago. 
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Standardized Selling 
Doubles Average Sale 


for Nu-Enamel Illmo 


NE day an eager girl with 

sparkling enthusiasm wangled 

a job down in St. Louis, Mo., 

with Nu-Enamel. She desired, 
she said, to become a saleswoman. She 
thought she could sell. A little later 
that day a humorist in the store re- 
marked to her: 

“This new striped paint ought to go 
big.” 

“Striped paint?” 
would buy it?” 

“Barbers,” he replied. ‘“‘It’s just the 
stuff for barber poles. Think how the 
barbers will fall for it.”’ 

Well, the next day barbers began to 
come into the store. They all wanted 
to know about the new striped paint— 
for barber poles. It took some time, 
and some explanations, to straighten 
them out. 

Inquiry revealed that the girl had 
gone out that evening and had been 
selling a new idea. About that time 
Errol H. Bryan, president of the Nu- 
Enamel Illmo Co., distributor for 
Illinois and Missouri, offered a trophy 
for the salesperson who would make 
the best average record, per sale, 
throughout the year 1936. 

Maybe you've guessed it by now. 

Well, anyway, the answer is that the 
girl who went out so soon to sell 
striped paint won the trophy. Proof 
that it was sales ability rather than the 
“spot” is evidenced by the fact that 
she worked in three different stores, 
two in St. Louis and one in East St. 
Louis, IIl., during the year. 


she asked. ‘Who 


Francia Blase 


The young lady who stood her com- 
petition on their ears is Miss Francia 
Blase. E. C. Simmons, her boss, says: 

“Francia deserves much credit for 
winning this contest because East St. 
Louis is not populated by well-to-do 
people. I know of no store in the 
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OHI0S SALES 
AN FIGURES 


| 
EVEAL NEW MARKET 


y, 


Ww 
NOT A SURVEY—NOT GUESS WORK—BUT THE 
OFFICIAL RECORD OF OHIO’S RETAIL SALES! 


@ This analysis shows you exactly 
where your volume sales should be. 
It shows you the relative impor- 
tance of Ohio markets—the per 
capita retail, grocery and drug sales 
of counties, cities, towns, and rural 
areas. It comprises the actual sales 
records of all of Ohio’s 276,000 re- 
tailers. It breaks down independent 
and chain store, grocery and drug 
volume by counties for the entire 
state. It furnishes sales and adver- 
tising managers with a definite 
guide-post to follow in preparing 
promotional plans. 


REVEALS NEW MARKET 


These sales tax figures show that 


48.2% of Ohio’s retail sales are 
concentrated in the Compact Cleve- 
land Market—the 30 counties in 
Northeastern Ohio surrounding 
Cleveland. But it also shows that 
26 of these counties—those adjacent 
to Cleveland — form the second 
largest market in Ohio, exceeded 
only by Cleveland itself! The Plain 
Dealer offers advertisers the only 
economical avenue to this rich and 
concentrated market. It is included 
—at no extra cost— with the Cleve- 
land coverage of the Plain Dealer. 


Whatever you sell, you will want 
to see the sales tax figures for your 
outlets. Write for them today. 


RETAIL SALES VOLUME 


20.8% 


of Ohio's Velume ont 10 


@ Cuyahoga (Cleveland) 


State of Ohio 
Total Sales 


A a E A Volume 


48 Weeks —1935 
$331,318,809.80 


@ 26Counties(AdjacenttoCleveland). 225,640,427.04 


Hamilton (Cincinnati) 


177,784,083.48 


Franklin (Columbus) 
Lucas (Toledo) 


of Ohio's Volume 


| GREATER | 
CLEVELAND | 


@ Summit (Akron) 
Montgomery (Dayton) 


} @ Stark (Canton) 
@ Mahoning (Youngstown) 


ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 


Total for above .....- $1,245,637,966.41 


Grand total for state . . . 1,594,296,114.11 


° 
of Ohio's Volume 


{5331,318,809.80 — $225,640,427.04 


SUMMIT 


COUNTY 
(Akron) 


it FS es ea 
$94,571,288.26 


3.7% 3.6% 


of Ohio's Volume of Ohio's Volume 


4 


$58,630,542.02  $56,852,889.81) 


Y 
The Compact Cleveland Market 
$767,213,956.93—48.2% of Ohio's retail sales 


Cleveland 


PLAIN DEALER 
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The old idea was to take off the 
shirt for a signal in cases such as 
this. That probably was OK in 
Robinson Crusoe's day, but the 


1937 slant —the Nudist Sales 
Contest slant—calls for taking 
off everything! 


There's no room on a desert isle 
or in this column for a big mess 
of details, but if you'd like to 
have sales coming your way as 
sails are coming to the rescue of 
the castaway above, try the same 
tactics. 


Write, wire, or hop a plane; this 
is bigger news than a man biting 
two dogs! 


BE SURE TO 
TELL HOW MANY 
SALESMEN! 


; We Employ__ Salesmen 3 
Fillin...\ JV: 


into your 
Vet ter oe 


SPRINGFIELD 
eILLINOIS> 
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town, except the Nu-Enamel store, 
where the highest quality merchandise 
is sold. 

‘Miss Blase had no sale over $20 to 
bring up her average. Her success is 
due to a definite sales plan which she 
has thoroughly mastered and also to 
her lack of fear of losing a sale.” 

Officials of Nu-Enamel were so in- 
terested in her record that they had her 
sales system checked and a written 
report of her customer-method printed 
so that all employes could read it. 
They were advised to adapt it to their 
own sales work. Here it is: 


Customer: 
Nu-Enamel ? 
Francia: 

painting ? 

C: What do you care? 

F: I can tell, then, what finish you 
require. 

C: Oh, I see. It's a kitchen set; six 
chairs, a table and a cabinet. I want to 
paint them green. 

F: Are you going to trim with any 
color? 

C: I thought I'd trim them in cream, but 
all I want to know is how much this 
paint is. 

F: Well, your green with the cream trim 
comes to $3.50, and the equipment to get a 
perfect job like we get on these displays, is 
90 cents. Let me show you how to prepare 
your surface. (She then walks to the coun- 
ter where all the equipment is assembled, 
explains the importance of sanding, cleaning 
with thinner, and wiping the surface clean 
with the tack rag, actually going through 
the motions of the various operations, re- 
gardless of whether the customer complains 
or not.) 

C (interrupting): How much is this? 

F: All of this is included in the price I 
quoted you. 

C: How much paint do I get? 
the important point. 

F: Thirty-two ounces of green covers 
200 sq. ft. We know from experience that 
your job has slightly less than that amount. 
Our 4 oz. cream covers 25 sq. ft., which is 
ample for your trim work. Just stir your 
enamel well and use a clean brush. I have 
included this brush for your job, but if you 
like any of these other sizes better, they 
vary only a little in price. 

C: You say 32 ounces? 
can. 

F (who walked away from the merchan- 
dise shelves and is now near a half painted 
display): You really can’t tell a thing by 
the size of the can because Nu-Enamel 
covers so much more surface than any other 
enamel. But when you consider that you 
get a finish like this on your eight pieces 
for $4.40, you can readily see why Nu- 
Enamel is the most popular enamel in the 
world. 

C: I doubt if I can get a job like that. 
That was put on by an expert. 

F: Oh, no. I put that on myself and 
I'm no painter. Here, try it yourself on 
this fender. 

C: No, that’s all right. 


How much is a gallon of 


What do you have in mind 


That's 


Let’s see the 


I'll take it. 


“You will note, especially, two 
things,” Mr. Bryan told the SM corre- 
spondent. “First, she did not remain 
behind the counter. She met the 
customer on the floor. In other words, 
she wasn’t a mere clerk but an inter- 


ested, helpful friend. Next, she adroitly 
avoided mentioning price—and Nu- 
Enamel costs money — until she had 
the customer interested. 

‘Not until she had thoroughly sold 
the customer on quality, and had 
caused him to desire Nu-Enamel, did 
she talk cost. Mr. Simmons tells me 
that only two persons in 1936 walked 
out on her because of disappointment 
in the size of the can.” 

The Nu-Enamel Illmo Co. waged a 
carefully planned campaign all last 
year to promote larger individual sales 
through a group selling plan. Salesmen 
were told that they were not selling 
Nu-Enamel but the job it would do. 
They were told to sell an idea to the 
customer. That included selling every- 
thing needed to make the job complete. 

“We feel that we would be gypping 
the customer,” said Mr. Bryan, “if we 
didn’t tell him how to get the very best 
results. We don’t stop at telling him. 
We show him just what equipment he 
needs and show him how to use it. 

“By following out this method last 
year we raised the average sale in 
Chicago from $1.15 to $2.85 and in 
St. Louis from $1.27 to $2.60. We 
find out the cost of the job and sell 
that rather than the cost of the paint. 
Miss Blase, who caught on, led the 
contest in three different stores in two 
states. 

“I think that ought to prove to any 
salesman that there is a great deal in 
selling methods. It ought to be evi- 
dence that the salesman plays a big 
part in the size of the sale.” 


C. B. Graves is appointed to the newly 

created post of general sales manager 

with Biolite, Inc., New York, maker of 

electric signs. He held the same position 

with the refrigerator division of Westing- 

house, and with Federal Electric Co., 
Chicago. 
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Sales Control to Cure Salesmen 


of the Skip-Stop Habit 


The fourth of a series of articles* 


BY 
G. ALBERT LANG 


Department of Customer Relations, 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OMPARISON is unquestion- 
ably one of the most effective 
instruments with which to spur 
ourselves and others to the 

kind of action that gets the results 
we want. In the phase of our sales 
control work which has a direct bear- 
ing on the problem of getting sales- 
men to spend less time on the road and 
more time with buyers, we use it very 
effectively. 

With business becoming “easier 
pickings,” the men on the road are 
likely to hit only the high spots, 
leaving ‘‘the little ones” for the other 
fellow. The same sales control plan 
which I have been discussing in other 
articles in this series (readers are re- 
ferred to them especially for details 
about the basic forms used) can be 
used to meet and correct this situation. 

Suppose we make, from our cards, 
a comparative town sales breakdown 
like the one reproduced here. Now 
we can see at a glance that Salesman 
No. 5 is getting most of his business 
from the smaller towns. It also shows 
— that his sales in the few 
arger towns in his territory compare 
very favorably with the sales of men 
whose territories include more of the 
larger urban centers. 

When you have made similar break- 
downs for all other states, and when 
you get the same kind of disclosures, 
you know that about 80% of your 
business comes from about 20% of 
your customers, a goodly portion of 
which is volume business, taken at a 
price. You also know—from_ the 
several breakdowns—that there is a lot 
of good, worthwhile business in the 
smaller towns, and that the men are 
not trying hard enough to get it. Evi- 
dently they are working with the idea 
that they haven't time to bother with 
the small-town merchants. Con- 
sequently they spend hour after hour 


* Preceding articles in this series: “How 
We Are Saving $20,000 a Year on Our 
Mailing Lists,” February 1, 1937; “How 
Effective Sales Control Can Eliminate 
‘Dead’ Accounts,” March 1; “Weak Spots 
in Sales Operation: How to Find and Cor- 
rect Them,” April 1. 
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on the highways between the bigger 
towns, while the smarter men—like 
No. 5—are investing most of their 
time in the stores of their customers, 
and prospective customers, and selling 
them more merchandise. They are 
saving highway time, and getting 
more selling hours from their travels. 
Naturally, they are selling more mer- 
chandise and getting a better price for 
it. At the same time, they are making 


friends with the real bread-and-butter 
customers who will remain loyal, and 
even save an order for them. 

Since, if you follow the plan, you 
have the names of all well-rated mer- 
chants in your lines—customers, dead 
accounts, prospects and open towns— 
you have a very comprehensive pic- 
ture of the sales potentiality in every 
town. And when your records show 
the retail sales of your customers, you 
have a very good idea of what your 
sales in each town should be. When 
you see records of sales amounting to 
$10 per capita in a few towns in a 
state, then you have reason to believe 
that the same results are quite possible 


48,851 {000 


56,536 


Houston ranks fourth in 
per capita automobile sales 
among United States cities of 
100,000 or more population.* 


There are approximately 
one and one-fourth automo- 
biles for every family in 
Harris County, in which 
Houston is situated. 


Houston street car and bus 
traffic has declined tremen- 
dously since 1925, despite the 
fact that Houston’s popula- 
tion has steadily increased. 


The explanation lies in the 
walloping increase in auto- 
mobile registrations. 


R. W. McCARTHY 
Manager National Advertising 


1925 19 


Every Third Person His Own Motorman 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


Largest daily in Texas—Lowest milline rate 
Leads the State in National Advertising 


i] 
21,493,250 


Dividing Harris County’s 
population by the number of 
automobiles, every third per- 
son is his own motorman. 


The average Houston 
family spends more than 
twice as much on motor cars 
as the average American 
family, and spends almost 
twice as much as the average 
Texas family. 


This index to the rich 
Houston market proves con- 
clusively its possibilities for 
your product. 


* U. S. Census of Retail Distribution 
for 1935. 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


National Representatives 
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Town Sales Breakdown for Typical State 


Nine months—December 1, 


1935, to September 1, 1936. Column heads designate population. 
Every figure represents a town and total sales in that town.) 
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232 towns wth no sales in 1936 to September 1. 


Selling in 254 towns. 


in most of the other towns of similar 
size. 

When the records disclose that a 
few merchants of a certain type are 
buying several thousand dollars worth 
of goods a year, and that many others 
of the same type are buying only a few 
dollars worth, then you have a very 
good example of the purchase poten- 
tiality of that type of merchant. You 
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also know that you are not getting 
enough business from that particular 
type of merchant. 

Knowing all the facts as disclosed 
by these customer control records, 
there is only one logical course to 


that would add to your business not 
less than 625 selling hours each week. 
Automobile expenses would show a 
corresponding saving, too. This can 
be accomplished by concentrating the 
territories, and by adding a few good 


follow. Suppose you have 125 men men to the staff. 
on the road. If each man were saving 
only one highway hour a day, and 


using that hour in a customer’s store, 


Given the merchandise breakdown 
—illustrated in the previous article— 
and armed with the knowledge of 
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what the customers’ retail sales are, the 
salesmen can take more time with 
their customers, and they can actually 
sell many of the items their customers 
have not been buying. 

By paving the way with a good 
direct-mail campaign—good letters 
especially—you will help the salesmen 
make more effective contacts when 
they go into new towns, or when they 
go to see the ‘‘dead account’ customers 
and other prospects in towns where 
you do have customers. There can be 
only one result: Present customers will 
buy more; town sales will increase; 
there will be sales in more towns, and 
more customers, which will naturally 
result in a far greater volume of 
profitable business. More of the profit- 
able items of your line will be sold. 
All of this will come from a full 
knowledge of the essential sales facts 
and a few hours of saved highway 
time. 


Little Screws Often Loose 
in Big Business 

(Continued from page 916) 
would like to know you, too, and that 
you can probably gather valuable in- 
formation from them. Systematically 
see that you listen to every important 
employe in your organization at regu- 
far intervals. 


@ If someone in your organization is 
ill, at least write to him. Many or- 
ganizations make it a point to have 
calls made. Developments as a result 
of these calls are sometimes surprising. 


@ When you raise the salary of a 
young employe who is living with his 
family, write to his parents, telling 
them about the raise and compliment- 
ing the employe’s work. This takes 
little time; is so gratifying to the 
average family that it makes a hit. 


@ Write your salesmen and ask the | 


mames and addresses of competing 
salesmen in their territories. Have them 
classified as A-top-notch, B-medium, 
C-no good. If you have a large sales 
force you will build up a very valu- 
able record of the selling ability in 
your line. This information is of 
great value in handling applications 
for jobs. Territories frequently over- 
lap, and sometimes you will find one 
salesman of a competitor with four or 
five A’s after his name from your 
salesmen. This would be the highest 
recommendation that any salesman 
could have. 


q If you are a manufacturer it is also 
desirable to have your factory superin- 
tendent get the names and addresses 
of all the desirable labor known to 
your employes. This labor should be 
classified in the same manner. 
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Do You Want to Reach 
the Farmer? And How? 


So many people asked us for data on the 
farm market that we decided to find out about 
it Apparently there were no current facts 
available, or very few. We have now laid out 
a nation-wide survey among rural homes. If 
you are selling to such homes, or would like 


to, may we tell you about our plan? 


"But farmers? What's so strange 
about them? Why think of them as 
a market ‘apart,’ as a group who are 
worth thinking about only because 
and when headlines talk about dollar 
wheat, or when an administration of 
which you do not approve pours 
out funds through an alphabetical 
agency?" 


Philip Salisbury 
Executive Editor 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


MARKET RESEARCH 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Pauline Arnold Rockefeller Center, New York 
Percival White 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Gives you guidance in making marketing decisions 
and building sales and advertising plans 
[937] 


*%&The Mainliners, exclusive with 
United, inaugurate a new era in 
air transportation—the finest coast- 
to-coast service ever offered—de- 
luxe 3-stop 151% hour flights daily 
between California and New York. 
The Mainliners, built by Douglas, 
with their plus comfort features, are 
the ultimate in luxury, service, speed 
. 14 overstuffed swivel lounge 
chairs in a 21-passenger cabin! 
190 m. — h. cruising speed using 
only 62% of available power! 100 
million miles of experience. . . and 
personalized attention to passen- 
gers that is famous! 
Be sure your ticket reads United 
when you take your next flight. 


Tops in luxury—the Moinliner! 


May 1, Coast-to-Coast $149.95, Chicago- 
New York $44.95. Extra fare on 14-passenger 
Mainliners: New York-Chicago $2; Coast- 
to-Coast $4. No extra fare on 21-passen- 
ger Mainliners and 10-passenger Boeings. 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 
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Marketing Flashes 


Penge aes Apples a New 
That Gets 


Sales Training 


| Ducats for the Deaf 


| makers of 


N. Y., 


turns the 


Elmsford, 
aids, 


Sonotone Corp., 
hearing 


| nationally known Music Hall, in Radio 


City, into a demonstrator for its wares. 
Realizing that the movie palace is a 
“must” for Manhattan _ sightseers, 
Theodore Swanson, Sonotone ad and 
sales promotion manager, arranged for 
tickets of mezzanine seats which are 
wired for hard-of-hearing people. 
Sonotone dealers were then told the 
tickets would be given free to pros- 
pective customers doing the town. 

A dealer in the field, 
prospect is planning a Gotham 
journey, offers a free show in the 
special seats. Word goes to the com- 
pany ad department, and on the date 
preferred Mr. Prospect gets his pass 
either at his hotel or elsewhere. 

Visitors from as far as Los Angeles 
have taken up the offer, though most 
have been from shorter distances. 
When they return home they are cer- 
tain to tell neighbors about Sonotone’s 
generosity. Word-of-mouth publicity 
is golden, as the company is well 
aware, and so, too. are the actual sales 


learning a 


made through this artfully disguised 
demonstration. 
Canned Salads 

Ivanhoe Foods, Inc. Auburn, 
N. Y., proudly announces that its 


Redisalads, canned potato and maca- 
roni salads, have attained national 
distribution within six months after 
introduction. 

Products of “the largest mayonnaise 
factory in the country,” Redisalads 
were developed to meet the demand of 
a grocery chain. They were first 
packed in gallon glass jars to be fe- 
sold in bulk. They are still packed in 
seven-pound cans for this purpose. 
One pound cans, however, for house- 
wives are now taxing company produc- 
tion facilities. 

“Salads to keep indefinitely have 
never been canned before, to our 
knowledge,’ says Ivanhoe’s President 
Ellis R. Meaker. “The only way to 
buy salads was in the delicatessen 
store, fresh made. The canned prod- 
uct is much more sanitary than the 
delicatessen product; also much more 
convenient to carry on picnics and to 
keep in the cupboard. 

‘Redisalads have no competition be- 
cause never before has there been a 
mayonnaise which would stand proc- 


Outlet for 


ogee 
Down to 


Solid Meat 


essing. Under Ivanhoe’s _ patent- 
applied- for process, macaroni or potato 
is cooked, mixed with onions, salt. 
pepper, and mayonnaise, then pasteur- 
ized. It is always as fresh as the day 
it was made.” 

Advertising, handled by Moser & 
Cotins, Utica, N. Y., is appearing in 
Progressive Grocer and Chain Store 
Age, for the yor Good Housekeep- 
ing and New Yorker, for consumers. 
Trade copy emphasizes “‘Redisalads do 
not compete with anything on your 
shelves. It’s all plus business—an 
additional item on the grocery list.” 


Rig | 
ERISP?, 


“Al 
‘RIS F000, 2 


App *' wompees 1,540.00 Ae 
ELLA: CORPORAT 


Sixteen apples in every can. 


Apple Innovation 


Appella Corp., Seattle, rings up the 
curtain on Appella Crisps, “just pure 
apples puffed and crisped into the 
crunchiest of golden nuggets.” Each 
four-and-a-half ounce can contains the 
equivalent of 16 apples. They are 
priced at 35 cents. In preparing the 
ctisps, apples are peeled, cored, and 
dehydrated. Thus they are light in 
weight, resemble popcorn. “Eat them 
for breakfast, luncheon, or dinner. 
Pass them around as a confection. 
Sprinkle them over ice cream,” copy 
advises. 

Apple growers are interested in the 
new product because it utilizes fruit 
that is below standard in looks— 
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shape, color, stem puncture, etc. Once 
the Crisps are put on a full production 
schedule, as is expected by the next 
harvest, about 50,000 tons of “C’ 
grade apples will be used. 

Hotel and dining car chefs were 
first acquainted with Appella Crisps. 
A newspaper campaign in key western 
cities introduces them to the public. 
With a variety of places on the menu 
—cereal, fruit, confection, dessert— 
versatility might become a handicap. 
Ads, therefore, stress Crisps as a 
breakfast food, illustrate them within 
a bowl with cream jug alongside 
Other uses are mentioned incidentally. 

Illustrations are in outline. harmon- 
izing with Crisp’s airiness. To offset 
possible objection to the can’s light- 
ness, the 16 apples which it contains 
are on the label in bright red. 


Bunkless Sales Manual 


Karastan Rug Mills, unit of 
Marshall Field & Co., is furnishing 
some 1,400 rug retailers with a floor 
salesmen’s training manual that avoids 
the usual blather of empty “pep talk” 
and bragging. Its purpose is to sell 
Karastan rugs intelligently, but the 
identical methods may be applied to 
competing merchandise. 

Comment from department store 
executives has been extremely favor- 
able. Typical: John Anderson, of 
Frederick Loeser & Co., says “This is 
the finest thing of its kind I have 
ever seen in print.” 

A leader's manual goes to depart- 
ment heads, explains how to conduct 
discussion meetings on each chapter of 
the salesmen’s manual. The latter is 
sent by Karastan to the men’s homes. 
on request. After they have read it, 
short meetings ate held under the 
manager's guidance. His questions are 
phrased so as to provoke thought, not 
poll-parrot answers. As: “Are there 
any things in the manual with which 
you disagree? Which is correct: To 
show a customer what you have first; 
or to find out what the customer 
needs? What's the first thing a good 
salesman does when he spots a pros- 
pect? Can you cite an example or re- 
cent experience in support of your 
answer? 

Robert Collins, v.-p. of George H. 
Hartman Co., ad agency, prepared the 
(eader’s and salesmen’s manuals. That 
for floor covering men appeared in the 
Bulletin of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. Titled “How 
Successful Salesmen Sell Karastan 
Rugs,” its facts were “assembled from 
practical trade contacts with expe- 
rienced rug men.” 

Mr. Collins, and Karastan, are to be 
congratulated for squeezing out the 
hot air and leaving solid, usable ideas. 
Wastebasket loads of alleged sales 
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manuals pass across SM’s editorial 
desks. All too infrequently do their 
writers have the vision to make them 
more than puff sheets. 


Musical Type 


If it’s possible to make a machine 
addict out of a musician, then Corona 
division of L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 
writers, Inc., will do it. They’ve just 
put a new typewriter on the market, 
Corona Musician’s model, that writes 
music as well as letters. 

It contains, in addition to regulation 
keys of the alphabet in small letters 
and caps, a set of all notes down to 
sixteenths and the most commonly used 
musical symbols—bar lines, flat and 
sharp indicators and clef signs. Corona 
recommends it for composers, manu- 
script copyists, transcribers, etc. 

This is not the first typewriter that 
has been introduced with musical signs 
on the keyboard. Corona, with its spe- 
cialty for freak keyboards (they make 
German, Italian, French, animal— 
for children, chemical, engineering, 
colored, etc., keyboards), has experi- 
mented with several before. But new 
developments in this Musician model, 
Corona claims, have put it far above 
previous and present typewriters of a 
musical nature, foreign or domestic. 

Chief among the improvements that 
facilitate the use of the Musician's 
model is a special ratchet gear for the 
line space lever, arranged with very | 
fine teeth and making it possible to 
space from one line to the next on the 
musical staff. Also, the musical staff 
can be typed on plain paper by a spe- 
cially adapted staff character. So fine 
is the spacing that for notes to fall be- 
tween lines a turn of the platen knob 
is required. 


Maine Canned Foods, Ine., packs its| 
baked beans in a stippled glass jar that| 
conveys the atmosphere of the old oven 
pot. It will look well on a dining table. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. supplied it. 


9 AT HOTEL 
Kenna 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Hotel Lennox is just a step from 
everywhere you want to be and 
everything you want to see in 
downtown St. Louis.« « « You'll 
enjoy the superb comfort, excel- 
lent food and genuine hospitality 
of this modern, up-to-the-minute 


hotel. 


i} ATE 5 50% of all rooms rent for $3.5C 


or less, single; $5.00 or less, double. 


Ninth and Washington 


« « ¢ Within One Block of Hotel 


Mayfair « Under Same Managemen: 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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Left to right: Howard 
G. Ford, vice-president 
and sales manager of 
Hoedt Studios, Phila- 
delphia, for whom the 
award is named; W. 
H. Earle, vice-presi- 
dent of the Phila- 
delphia Coke Co., who 
accepted the plaque 
for his company; and 
Dr. Herbert W. Hess, 
of the Wharton School 
of Finance and Com- 
merce of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 
who made the pres- 
entation. 


Philadelphia Coke Co. Wins First 
National Award for “Distinguished 


Service in Sales Management Field” 


OR “distinguished service in the 

field of sales management” dur- 

ing the past year, the Philadel- 

phia Coke Co., was awarded the 
Howard G. Ford gold plaque for 
1936-37 by the Sales Managers Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia at its 26th 
annual dinner at the Bellevue Strat- 
ford Hotel, Monday, April 19. About 
500 attended the presentation cere- 
monies. 

The plaque will be awarded each 
year to the company, of a competing 
group, which has made the most sig- 
nificant contribution to the science 
of product distribution, as judged 
by a three-judge committee which 
this year consisted of Raymond Bill, 
president and editor of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, New York; Kenneth Col- 
lins, vice-president of Gimbel Bros., 
New York, and Professor Harry B. 
Tosdal, of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. This 
year’s award—the initial one—was 
based upon reports sent in by the 
competing companies, in which spe- 
cific sales problems, their solution and 
the results were outlined and analyzed. 

The Philadelphia Coke Co. presen- 
tation was based upon the problem of 
merchandising a fixed daily produc- 
tion of a highly seasonal prime com- 
modity—Koppers coke. This was ac- 
complished by a highly organized and 
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artificially stimulated sales campaign in 
the off-season which successfully at- 
tained these objectives: Lowering of 
Summer inventory, establishing a 
straight-line delivery curve, minimum 
amount of seasonal layoff of person- 
nel, and dollar savings for customers. 

The plaque was presented by Dr. 
Herbert W. Hess, of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and 
was accepted for the company by W 
E. Earle, vice president. In making 
the presentation, Dr. Hess said: 


“In offering an award of merit for plans and 
achievement furthering the more efficient and 
scientific distribution of goods. the Sales Man- 
agers Association of Philadelphia is taking sig- 
nificant action. Such a plan will help to create 
ideas which should finally result in lower dosts 
of distribution. Thus business and society as 
a whole should gain.’’ 


The award is named for Howard 
G. Ford, vice-president and sales man- 
ager of Hoedt Studios, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, and veteran secretary of the Sales 
Managers Association. Explaining the 


nature of the award, Mr. Ford said: 


“‘Research engineers of our big industries are 
busy constantly trying to improve production 
methods, so as to reduce costs and raise effi- 
ciency in this direction. There are any num- 
ber of organizations in this country which rec- 
ognize outstanding and meritorious work by these 
men and their aides. But it is equally impor- 
tant to business to improve the efficiency of its 
distributing methods. And it was to encourage 
research and improvement in this field that the 
Association determined to recognize this work, 
thro" wh the award of an appropriate plaque. 

“We oe Ft that more and more companies 
will be attracted to this annual competition each 
year, and that the accumulated reports represent- 
ing as they do factual situations and factual 
ways of meeting them—will serve as a valuable 
library for students of sales managership.”’ 


The reports for the current year 
will be circulated among the business 
schools of the United States, with the 
idea that the students, by reading these 
actual “‘case histories,” will get a bet- 
ter conception of how theory is ap- 
plied in business practice. They also 
will be sent to the various periodicals 
in sales and kindred fields, for refer- 
ence and for reprinting where so de- 
sired. 

The annual dinner was presided 
over by W. D. Gillen, division man- 
ager of Bell Telephone of Pennsyl- 
vania, and president of the Sales Man- 
agers Association. The guest speaker 
was Sir Wilmot Lewis, veteran Wash- 
ington correspondent of The London 
Times, whose topic was “Today.” 

Raymond Bill, editor of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, who acted as one of 
the judges, commented on the award 
following its presentation, as follows: 


“Perhaps the outstanding feature of the age 
in which we are living is that significant history 
is being made in more places and in more 
directions than at any time since the world 
began. In fact, the present speed and volume 
of history making is much too vast for accu- 
os comprehension by the individual human 
mind. 

“To be soundly progressive, society must lean 
heavily upon its best brains, individually and 
collectively. The weakness of socialism and 
communism lies in its theory that pure democ- 
racy assures the best in government and the 
most in social progress, whereas good govern- 
ment and real social progress are inseparable 
from the leadershin of that minority which con- 
stitutes the aristocracy of intellect and of in- 
tegrity. Organized effort, representing the vari- 
ous factors in the social order, therefore, con- 
tinues to grow in importance. 

“The sales side of business is only begin- 
ning to take on organized form in a national 
sense, although all of the other factors are in 
many respects dependent upon it. The National 
Federation of Sales Executives is slowly but 
steadily assuming the stature to fulfill this role, 
but meanwhile and at all times it is highly im- 
portant that local sales executives clubs carry on 
with great vigor and vision. 


Leaders Get No Laurels 


‘In spite of the responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities which the future holds as regards lead- 
ership by sales executives, relatively little has 
as yet been done to pace a suitable halo upon 
sales executives individually and as members of 
a distinguished profession. Almost every other 
kind of activity comes in for plenty of glori- 
fication, much of which is self-created and 
promoted. While special bonuses and awards 
of merit are often conferred on salesmen. rela- 
tively little has been done to honor the leaders 
in sales management. This is a grievous over- 
sight and a disgraceful one considering the 
human and economic significance of competency 
in sales management. 

“We find farmers getting prizes for raising 
the ee and best of everything from corn 
to cows. We find men honored throughout the 
world for distinguished contributions to the ad- 
vancement engineering, medicine, peace and 
of all the arts. Authors of books and short 
stories, playwrights and ad writers of every type 
are nationally and internationally honored. Only 
the leaders in sales management stand relatively 
speaking, with their lights still hidden under 
the proverbial bushel. 

“That. at least, was the picture until the 
Sales Managers Association of Philadelphia 
created the Howard G. Ford Annual Award 
for distinguished service in the field of sales man- 
agement. It is a notable contribution to the ad- 
vancement of a distinguished profession. It is com- 
mendable that_it is onen annuallv to nationwide 
competition. Its recipients, the other contenders, 
the man for whom it has been named, and the 
Sales Managers Association of Philadelphia are 
all to be congratulated. History has been made 
which in its significance goes far beyond pres- 
entation ceremonies. A suitable award has been 
established to honor outstanding accomplish- 
ments in a field of human endeavor, which richly 
deserves to be so honored.”’ 


Mr. Ford, for whom the award has 
been named, revealed to the SALES 
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MANAGEMENT reporter this interest- 
ing background to the whole concep- 
tion, when he remarked: 


‘‘For many years I have been rather disturbed 
by the criticism leveled against the distribution 
forces of business. This came from high gov- 
ernmental agencies as well as from consumers, 
but mostly from those who are _ production- 
minded. I heartily agree with Tom McCabe of 
the Scott Paper Co. that there are two kinds of 
management, i.e., that which is production-minded 
and that which is distribution-minded. I must 
confess, however, that distribution did not 
attempt to apply scientific formulas co. their 
problems as did production—and possibly for 
the very good reason that we are Eales with 
human emotions that cannot be put on a pro- 
duction line, whereas production is dealing with 
materials and machines. 

“In thinking over this criticism it seemed to 
me that the selling forces of business needed 
not only a stimulus to become more scientific but 
a greater recognition on the part of management, 
and that if we, as a sales managers association, 
were to start a movement toward this end it 
would not only result in mutual benefit but the 
material assembled would be a real contribution 
to our colleges having schools of business admin- 
istration. 

“With this as a philosophy, if you will, I 
presented the idea A an annual award to the 
Executive Committee of the Sales Managers Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia late in 1934 on the basis 
that it be given for outstanding achievement in 
sales management, i.e., for the most noteworthy 
contribution te a more scientific distributive sys- 
tem. To their everlasting credit (and I hope their 
names go down in the history of business) they 
not only accepted the suggestion but immediately 
went to work perfecting details. For an entire 
year a committee worked on the qualifications 
necessary to reeeive recognition. This in irtself 
was a liberal education in distribution and_I 
know every man of that committee is better for 
having worked on it. 

‘The establishment of the award was an- 
nounced on the occasion of our 25th anniversary, 
held on November 15, 1935, to be awarded on 
the basis of records made during 1936. In order 
to allow time for the assembling of records and 
material we decided to move our annual meeting 
forward to April. 

“Quite naturally, our fondest hope, is that, this 
award will receive national recognition if it is to 
serve the high purpose for which it was con- 
ceived; and I assure you we will guard very 
jealously every move made in connection with it 
so that in the days to come it will not only be 
an inspiration to the distribution forces of all 
business but will always stand for the very 
highest ideals in the relations between business 
and the consumer. In addition we also hope that 
ic will ever be a symbol to management that as 
sales managers we have recognized our re- 
sponsibility and have accepted the challenge to 
give business a more scientific distribution 
system.” 


Southwestern Sales 
Managers Discuss a 
Variety of Problems 


At the Seventh Annual South- 
western Sales Managers Conference 
held in Dallas (see SM, April 20) 
diversity of management, training, and 
marketing questions were discussed by 
the speakers.. The following extracts 
are from some of those addresses. 


BY 
WILLIAM TYLER 


President, Tyler-Simpson Co., Ft. Worth, 
and President, National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association 


“I cannot recall or conceive of a time 
when the sales manager’s job was more 
overwhelming and important than it has 
been since the passage of the Robinson- 
Patman Act on June 19, 1936. 

“We now enter the age of real salesman- 
ship and real competition, when no one 
will have a handicap, but everybody starts 
from scratch with success accruing to those 
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worthy of success. The day has come for 
real salesmanship and real sales managers. 
We must ground our efforts on efficient 
selling and economical operation more than 
ever before. Unless the courts hold other- 
wise, you are definitely in the greatest age 
of selling, with more emphasis being placed 
on the good sales manager and the good 
salesman, all the way down from the manu- 
facturer to the retailer. ‘ 

“It is almost a universal fault with 
executives to strive to develop every new 
employe according to some pattern of their 
own, and to make of that new employe a 
stereotyped sort of mechanical man who 
must proceed and act as they think best in 
doing things and in making decisions. We 
are not building, but destroying when we 
curb, in the employe, imagination and initi- 
ative, or when we eclipse some idea that 
these young apprentices might suggest and 
which might be something that we had not 
thought of. Encourage originality and do 
not dampen young ardor by making it feel 
foolish because of its suggestions. Some 
day you may get the credit, unearned 
though it may be, for having put into prac- 
tice a suggestion of young John Salesman.” 


BY 
MORRIS I. PICKUS 
Compass Sales Corp., Chicago 


“One of the white elephants of waste 
in business is the fact that less than 1% 
of the salesmen in any industry have had 
any mental exercise since they have been 
with the company. The mind is constantly 
changing from a fluid state to a frozen state. 
Some people before they are 30 years old 


are completely frozen. Your job as a sales 
manager, your job as an executive, is to 
keep breaking that ice that continually 
forms on the brains of your men.’ 


BY 
R. Wm. ARCHER 


Vice-President and General Manager, 
San Antonio Chamber of Commerce 


“Some salesmen fail because they are 
puffed up. Some because they do not puff 
enough. But more fail because they puff 
too much. They puff too much to listen. 
They think they are too brilliant to listen. 
A good salesman is open-minded; he knows 
that the humblest man he encounters can 
give him a new angle, can teach him some- 
thing. . . . Of all the objectionable qualities 
of salesmen, indifference is the most 
abominable.” 


BY 
E. L. BLANCHARD 


Sales Manager, Higginbotham-Bailey- 
Logan Co., Dallas 


“There is nothing that gets under my 
skin more than for a salesman to tell me 
that he has not the time to call on Soandso 
for the latter couldn’t possibly buy over 
$50 or $75 worth of merchandise at a time. 
Soandso’s total business for a year might 
not run over $500 to $1,000, but get 1,000 
such accounts and you have added another 
$1,000,000 a year to your business. The 
small merchant is occupying a far larger 
place than he did a few years ago.” 


Dor Xdlinded Business Z b v4 


LIKE A 
VACATION FOR 
THE FAMILY... 


Ideal for traveling execu 
tives and their families 
The Seneca kitchenette 
suites provide a vacation 
headquarters for the 
family with all the com- 


LA SENE a = 


KETCHENETTE SUITES 


TWO ROOMS OR MORE 


Electric kitchenettes for home- 
cooked meals in your own apart- 
ment—or room service available eliminates housekeeping worries. 
from fine Harding restaurant in The Seneca is located in one of 
building at no. additional cost. 
Refrigerator—electricity 
—bed linens—towels, 


and many extras included 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


‘wai. 


‘ Gi. \ 


FROM $6.00 PER DAY 


in rental. By week, month or , 
longer. Complete hotel service 


Chicago's finest near-town resi- 

dential neighborhoods, 
Soult mani close to all downtown 
—Stu © sae 
Cabasenent activities. 


KEM WILUAMS Men Dir 


OR RESERVATIONS. 


forts of home life | 
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What About Control of 


Interstate lImportations? 


BY 


HOWARD WORTH 


SMITH 


Member of Congress from the Eighth District of Virginia 


S a means of exploring rathe: 

than immediately occupying 

the ‘No Man's Land” of legal 

authority seemingly existing 
with respect to a number of social and 
economic problems confronting the 
country, I have introduced in the Con- 
gress H.R.4746, a bill enlarging and 
extending the purposes of the so-called 
Ashurst-Sumner Act. 

The object of the bill is to prohibit 
shipment in interstate commerce into 
any state of articles produced, manu- 
factured, processed or mined under 
such conditions as would have been 
unlawful in the state in which they are 
intended to be shipped. 

In this bill, or through the consider- 
ation that it is occasioning, I am hope- 
ful that we may determine what can 
and should be done (and also what 
should not be done) in dealing with 


such matters as A.A.A., minimum 
wages, collective bargaining, child 


labor and so on. I believe we should 
find out. I believe that in approaching 
this we should find out, too, how far 
we should or should not go in the mat- 
ter of Federal as against State control. 

There are two distinct approaches to 
these problems. One is through Fed- 
eral legislation, much of which has 
been declared unconstitutional ; and the 
other is through the method of State 
control, backed and enforced by the 
aid of the Federal Government, as pro- 
posed in my bill. The subject opens 
a wide field for consideration. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court 
in the Wagner National Labor Rela- 
tions Act cases definitely broadened the 
previous legal conception of the Inter- 
state Commerce clause, and will un- 
doubtedly cover an important part of 
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the field in which my bill was origi- 
nally intended to operate. 

The opinions of the court, however, 
very definitely and pointedly adhere to 
its previous pronouncements that the 
agencies upon which the Wagner Act 
would have bearing must be such that 
their activities have a direct bearing on 
interstate commerce. The court clearly 
says that while it lays down the prin- 
ciple of law, the question of fact in 
every individual case will determine 
whether the Wagner Act is applicable 
or not, 

This leaves in doubt many state 
problems with which states may wish 
to deal, but with which, at the present 
time, they cannot deal effectively be- 
cause of the threat of competition from 
without. My proposal is that the 
clearly established Interstate Commerce 
powers of the Federal Government be 
invoked to protect the states in the 
carrying out of legal and approved 
programs. 

And, in my judgment, the Federal 
Government not only has the power 
and the right to give this protection, 
but also it has had this way pointed 
out for it by a number of Supreme 
Court decisions. These include the 
decisions upholding the Ashurst-Sum- 
ner Act relating to prison-made goods, 
the Washington State minimum wage 
law, the New York milk case uphold- 
ing the rights of states to fix minimum 
prices of agricultural products, the Vir- 
ginia Railway case upholding the 
power of Congress to compel collective 
bargaining by employers engaged in 
interstate Commerce, and the Jones and 
Laughlin Steel case. 


Eliminates ““No Man’s Land” 


With the Supreme Court’s modern 
conception of the Interstate Commerce 
clause covering the field of the larger 
industries, coupled with an extension 
of the Ashurst-Sumner Act as contem- 
plated by my bill, it is believed that the 
‘No Man’s Land” of legal authority 
heretofore existing may be completely 
occupied. The combined agencies of 
the Federal Government can act in the 
field of Interstate Commerce, and State 
laws, implemented by Federal laws, 
can act in the field of purely local 
concerns. 

It is not pretended that the bill as 
now drafted is the last word. Rather 
it is just a beginning. With such a 
beginning we should be able, if the 
Congress desires it, to feel our way 
along and to work out, first our policy, 
and then the best way of applying it. 

At the first public hearing on the 
bill, April 20, I made it clear to the 
House Judiciary Committee, that I not 
only welcomed changes and sugges- 
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tions for changes, but I fully expected 
them when I introduced the measure. 
‘ And I was in accord with the position 
- of Chairman Sumner that the commit- 
wi tee should first determine its policy on 
e 9 this question preliminary to any further 
at detailed consideration of the measure. 
- Prominent in this question of policy 
ly is the issue of whether we shall pro- 
- ceed with bureaucratic Federal con- 
on trols, or adopt some method that would 
reserve to the states a greater measure 
le of what some of us believe to be nor- 
mally state functions. 
te Some members of the committee 
sh raised the question of whether certain 
nt states could, under this type of legisla- 
e- tion, have the effect of exercising con- 
m trol over interstate commerce. Others 
he wondered if it would not be possible 
ce for one large consuming state, by en- 
be acting stringent labor laws, to exert 
he undue influence on other states. 
ed 
” No State Conflict 
yer No state would have the right to do 
yn, what it cannot now do. It is clearly 
ed established that a state has the right 
me to determine its policy with respect to 
he hours, wages, child labor and similar 
m- economic matters. It is the duty of the 
ds. Federal Government to protect the 
ge state in the enforcement of the latter’s 
ld- policy. It is merely a question of how 
am far or under what conditions the Con- 
lir- gress wishes to proceed in the discharge 
the of this duty. 
ive It may well happen that the Con- 
in gress will see fit to fix definite limits. 
ind It may confine itself, for instance, to 
child labor. If it decides to go farther 
and cover wages and hours, it may 
%» include a provision that would limit 
the operation of the bill to protect only 
7 such states as enact a uniform wage and 
oi hour bill. 
ger At the present time, under the 
a Ashurst-Sumner Act, the Federal Gov- 
nm ernment uses its powers under the 


the Interstate Commerce clause to prevent 
shipment of prison-made goods into 


rity a OC: Pp 

tely states in violation of state laws. The 
of question now facing us is whether we 

] 


the want to go farther and extend this pro- 
tection to other state laws. 


tate ; : 

LWS The question is one that must be 

ocal answered by the people of the nation 

working through their representatives 

aaa in Congress. 

her ‘ : ° 

. : Corrections in April 10 Issue 

Page 688: In the tabulation, Effective 
the Buying Income per Family, Leading City- 

way Counties, the correct Washington, D. C., 

licy, figure is $3,622 instead of $3,139, and the 
it F correct ranking is third instead of twenty- 

Pw second. 

the Page 794: The Buying Power per Capita 
the of Rochester, N. Y., was incorrectly listed 
not as $690 whereas it should be $770, and the 

2eS- Proper ranking is forty-sixth instead of 


ninety-ninth. 
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MICHIGAN AT HURON... .CHICAGO 
"CLOSE TO EVERYTHING" 


On upper Michigan Avenue in the 
heart of Chicago’s near north side— 
<7TO vl a_ few minutes’ walk from loop 
MANAGEMENT offices, business and amusement 


centers, Complete social program 
includes weekly dances, bridge and 
entertainment for guests and friends 
at no extra cost. 


JOHN P. —* 
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ON “THE CENTURY” 


—and they like to talk about it. 
They tell about new services that 
smooth their busy days. . food for 
virile appetites . . restful nights that 
keepthem fit. . added conveniences 
that make for ease and comfort. 
The praise of busy men who know 
how to work and how to live has 
done much to make The Stevens 
Chicago’s Outstanding Hotel. 


«wl; 


**Oh yes, Jim had a grand time, too. 
He’s in the club car spreading the 
Stevens Gospel— he’s so enthused 
about the truly finer things... ” 

We're mighty proud of our friends 
like Jim. On the extra fare trains 
you'll find them—the executive 
type who want more than average 
living yet know the real value of a 
dollar. They get it at The Stevens 
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30 NEW FACTORIES FOR 
KALAMAZOO 
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HIT THIS BULL’S EYE OF GOOD BUSINESS 
.. + WITH THE KALAMAZOO GAZETTE 


Kalamazoo 1936 building construction was up 400% 
compared to 1935. Thirty new industrial buildings 
now are going up! Consumers Power Company is 
spending half a million dollars on new generating 
equipment. With this active, prosperous Michigan 
market at one-paper cost with the Kalamazoo Gazette. 
Write or call I. A. Klein, 50 East 42nd Street, New 
York, or John E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 


"e § Booth Papers 


The other 7 Booth 
Michigan Papers Are: 


Saginaw News 
Jackson Citizen Patriot 
Muskegon Chronicle 
Bay City Times 

Ann Arbor News 
Grand Rapids Press 
Flint Journal 


Cover Your Michigan 
Market Outside Detroit 


To sell the hardware field 


Use Hardware Age 


When you Speak in Hardware Age 
The Hardware Trade Hears. 


Active hardware men throughout the country, those who are actively 
concerned in the buying and selling of hardware, regard Hardware 
Age as their hand book. There are few of them, indeed, who do not 


read it regularly. PACIFIC MOUNT. W.SO.CENT. WINO.CENT. ESO.CENT. E.NOCENT. S.ATL. M.ATL. NEWENG 


? . . . 
That’s why its circulation : & k 
fits the distribution 


of Hardware Store Sales pe a) ~~“ A | 


HARDWARE STORE SALES —__. HARDWARE AGE CIRCULATION........ 


Your message, therefore, in Hardware Age goes right to the men you 
must influence if your sales promotion efforts are to be effective. 
When these men choose your merchandise—the hardware trade 
chooses your merchandise, and when they choose to push its sales 
your product is well on the way to successful distribution in this market. 


If your product is one that should be interesting to the hard- 
ware trade let us confer on ways and means for making it so. 


) Harpware Ace 


A Chilton 


239 West 39th Street, New York,NY. 


A.B. «© Charter Member « ALBLP. 


Publication 
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Organization News 


Federation Meets June 3-4 


Plans for the Annual Convention of the 
National Federation of Sales Executives are 
rapidly taking final shape. All sessions for 
the two days, including the special luncheon 
and dinner on June 3, will be held at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Attendance in 
excess of 500 is anticipated and already 
many of the affiliated sales executive clubs 
and associations have arranged to send 
special delegations in addition to official 
delegates. F. B. Kennedy is chairman of the 
Program Committee for the Chicago Sales 
Executives Club, and J. C. Aspley is chair- 
man of the Program Committee for the 
Federation. 

The full list of speakers has not been 
completed but the list already includes Paul 
G. Hoffman, president of the Studebaker 
Corp.; Bennett Chapple, vice-president, 
American Rolling Mill Co.; Col. T. Russ 
Hill, president, Rexair, Inc.; James O. Mc- 
Kinsey, chairman, Marshall Field & ca: 
Arthur H. Little, Printers’ Ink: W. V. 
Ballew, sales manager, Dr. Pepper Co.; 
Carl Wollner, president, Panther Oil & 
Grease Mfg. Co.; H. G. Weaver, director 
of Customer Research Staff, General Motors 
Corp., and David Hearsh, former president 
of the Sales Managers Bureau of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce. 

A feature of the convention will be a 
round table to be attended only by the 
officers and delegates of the member clubs 
and associations, at which there will be an 
interchange of ideas and plans which have 
proved most successful for the individual 
clubs and at which there will be drafted a 
program of cooperation for the forthcoming 
year as between the Federation and its 
member organizations. 

At this convention, the annual election 
of directors and officers will occur. Merrill 
Sands, vice-president of the Dictaphone 
Corp., is chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. The whole affair gives much 
promise of being the most distinguished 
national meeting which has ever been held, 
exclusively devoted to the sales side of 
business. 


New York 


Monday, April 26, was Department Store 
Day for the Sales Executives Club of New 
York. Oswald W. Knauth, president, As- 
sociated Dry Goods Corp., spoke on “What 
Department Stores Demand in Merchandise 
and Services.” Guests included principal 
executives of New York's best known de- 
partment stores. 

The S.E.C. of New York will hold 
election of officers at its May 17 meeting. 
On the nominating committee to select can- 
didates are: Charles C. Stech, temporary 
chairman; Henry Simler, Harry L. Cook, 
Ottis Lucas, and J. Nelson Stuart. 


Members of the New York chapter ot 
the American Marketing Association re- 
cently heard Frank R. Coutant, president, 
AMA, and vice-president in charge of mar- 
keting, Brown & Tarcher, Inc., speak on 
“How to Sell the New York Market.” 


Extensive plans are being made for the 
thirty-third annual convention of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, to be held 
June 20-23, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. H. B. LeQuatte, chairman of the 
convention program, president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York and vice- 
president of the Federation, announces that 
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Magazine and Radio Expenditures 


(April and year to date—in thousands of dollars) 


Compiled for SALES MANAGEMENT by Publishers’ Information Bureau, Inc. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINES RADIO 

April- —January-April— ~ March— —January-March— 

Class 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 
E -N » ooik iecvo on case ceewwn $ 1412.7 $ 1,7055 $ 4,040.8 $ 4,428.6 $ 607.5 $ 428.4 $1,776.5 $1,136.8 
ee 710.3 618.0 1,414.7 1,413.6 491.1 447.9 1,389.4 1,274.5 
ee IE an oo oes cineca eo odwOl 883.6 674.2 2,150.1 1,647.4 25.4 42.8 79.7 105.7 
ee ere : 109.7 95.2 332.7 (CeCe Ce a en ee 
5. Electrical Household Equipment ... 801.5 773.1 1,420.7 1,387.5 108.0 15.9 208.1 31.7 
6. Electrical Structural Equipment .... 201.4 83.1 458.9 See xkdvesi “Wisse eae eee esis ea 
7 re soc acracniolele rueeie inane 422.1 417.3 1,145.9 1,163.9 75.7 52.8 218.7 136.7 
We I its eens s wearers aniiateaeie 1,759.9 1,584.6 5,703.0 5,330.7 1,147.5 1,047.2 3,304.5 2,799.3 
ee BO 407.9 453.1 1,183.4 1.2575 461.4 332.0 1,429.5 1,063.2 
10. Beer, Wines and Liquors ......... 585.4 333.8 1,793.9 994.1 Re 5 ieee 
Es. I hg od cua winnie norms 78.2 132.0 172.8 291.9 119.2 120.6 376.4 333.2 
12. House Furnishings .......... eee 754.6 570.1 1,645.2 1,176.6 3.4 36.0 10.4 95.2 
13. Kitchen Supplies ........... séene 407.1 210.9 886.5 461.6 6.2 53.0 12.3 152.5 
a a ee eer 411.5 541.3 1,438.3 1,701.8 517.0 267.4 1,297.8 679.5 
15. Jewelry, Clocks, Watches ......... 54.5 42.6 130.8 115.1 16.4 34.9 52.2 58.5 
Wee. NI 55-050 dca ose ko rewewers 70.9 40.3 270.4 157.4 vr er 
Se, “SE BED vss cease eswasuss 232.9 206.2 - 643.0 ao are 312.1 
BE CII iis dc cn oscmutocaaxers 142.3 145.2 573.9 497.3 49.7 19.9 164.4 62.5 
i. UE age nis hry eh i igh Gieioie 105.3 123.8 350.5 468.4 249.8 121.3 776.9 310.9 
20. Smoking Materials .............. ye) 586.4 2,439.6 1,900.3 509.8 380.4 1.367.7 1,078.2 
21. Spostine Goods . .......ceccveses 301.9 186.0 763.8 er Mar ere ali 
22. Strettwral Moterials .....6.6606060.0 159.3 223.7 408.9 305.0 10.7 17.8 71.1 58.9 
i. 404.2 288.8 758.7 508.5 56.6 105.8 176.9 246.8 
eee 2,182.9 1,744.2 6,540.7 4,952.8 1,172.3 1,161.9 3,249.6 3,076.4 
ao: MN DIN, 6 io oiesis onan scrocioss 955.3 744.5 3,467.6 2,850.5 586.2 444.8 1,765.4 1,454.8 
26. Travel and Accommodations ...... 790.6 537.4 2,010.9 1,438.6 9.5 pe 44.4 19.3 
BESICCUAMOONE oo nn s ci cbs sc veces 1,423.9 1,246.4 4,519.8 4,041.2 85.5 162.8 241.0 418.7 
WO ciiics cance bavouinmes . $16,503.2 $14,209.0 $46,666.9 $40,115.7 $6,344.5 $5,400.2 $18,120.3 $14,926.5 

We sec cnviencdedis tees 16.14 16.80 11.74 21.39 


Note—The National Magazines checked total 108 publications, 16 
weeklies and semi-monthlies for March and 92 monthlies, 
including Vogue, for April. All figures are based on one- 


time or single insertion rates. 


Note—Network Radio Broadcasting figures cover national or chain 
broadcasting carried over the networks of the National 
Broadcasting Company, Columbia Broadcasting System and 


the Mutual Broadcasting System. The figures cover facilities 
only and do not include talent. 


the convention concerns itself with the re- 
lations of all advertising and selling activi- 
ties to the consumer. 


St. Louis 


The Sales Managers’ Bureau of St. Louis 
met last week with the Purchasing Agents’ 
Association for a symposium on buying and 
selling questions. Taking part in the dis- 
cussion were: Norman N. Gould, who 
spoke on “Pet Peeves of Purchasing 
Agents”; W. L. James, who discussed “Back 
Door Selling’; Edward G. Berger, whose 
subject was “How the Buyer Can Save the 
Salesman’s Time’; and Harold L. Duffy, 
who spoke on “Common Faults in Pur- 
chasing Agents.” The meeting was held in 
connection with the annual products exhibit 
of the Purchasing Agents’ Association. 


Gerald E. Stedman, vice-president in 
charge of market planning, Cramer-Krasselt 
Co., Milwaukee, was guest speaker for the 
second in the 1937 series of salesmen’s 
evening meetings of the St. Louis Sales 
Managers’ Bureau. Mr. Stedman spoke on 
“A Tested Recipe for Successful Selling 
Presentation.” 


Cleveland 


The Sales Managers Club of Cleveland 
has recently issued a pocket-size booklet 
including the constitution, by-laws, roster of 
members and officers. The latter include: 
President, R. F. Koops, Fairbanks-Morse & 
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Co.; first vice-president and chairman of 
program committee, Paul Merrick, Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co.; second vice-president 
and chairman of membership committee, 
Heber Pace, Western Union Telegraph Co.; 
and secretary-treasurer, Elmer L. Weber, 
Standard Envelope Mfg. Co. 


Chicago 


Sam Vining, director of sales educational 
activities, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., was guest speaker at the last luncheon 
meeting of the Chicago Sales Executives 
Club. 

Advance sale of tickets for the Dale 
Carnegie talk, sponsored by the Chicago 
Sales Executives Club, indicated that a full 
quota of 1200 members would be present 
for this special meeting. 


Tulsa 


Three hundred members of the Tulsa 
Sales Executives Club recently heard Oliver 
Selle of St. Louis. The board of directors 
for the Tulsa Club lists: Glen R. Ames, 
Phillips Petroleum Co.; C. A. Border, Tulsa 
Chamber of Commerce; Early R. Cass, 
Beatrice Creamery Co.; J. L. Cockrell, Mid- 
west Printing Co.; A. Gardner, Hale 
Halsell Co.; A. N. Jochem, Tulsa Paper 
Co.; H. M. Lundquist, Iverson Tool Co.; 
N. R. Patterson, Patterson Steel Co.; Dr. 
A. M. Paxon, University of Tulsa; Russ R. 
Stamper, Skelly Oil Co.; and C. A. White, 
Sinclair Refining Co. 


National 

National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion has added three new chapters to its 
roster since last Fall, making a total mem- 
bership of 900. The new chapters are the 
Toledo Industrial Advertisers Club, the In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association of Ontario, 
and Industrial Marketers of Detroit. NIAA 
has just announced a national contest to 
select a new seal to represent the aims, 
ideals and advantages of the association. 
Van B. Hooper, advertising manager, Louis 
Allis Co., Milwaukee, has been appointed 
chairman of the contest committee. 


Philadelphia 


The Philadelphia Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation this year presented its Howard G, 
Ford award for sales management to the 
Philadelphia Coke Co. (See page 940.) 


GM to Make Diesel Engines 


General Motors announces the formation 
of a new Diesel engine division to manu- 
facture a line of Winton Diesel engines 
from a 20 H.P., single-cylinder unit up to 
160 H.P. six-cylinder units. A 75-acre 
tract of land has been purchased in Detroit 
where a plant is to be erected at once. 
W. T. Crowe has been appointed general 
manager of the division. He has been with 
the corporation since 1920. When GM 
bought out Adam Opel of Germany, Mr. 
Crowe figured to a large extent in the re- 
design and manufacture of the Opel auto- 
mobile. 
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This Is *Blood-Curdling” 
But Not as It Was Intended 


This letter, written on the personal sta- 
tionery of Floyd Gibbons, comes to me from 
a friendly correspondent—the editor of a 
middle-western weckly newspaper—with the 
enlightening comment: ‘'I have a feeling that 
this was written by some hack copywritet 
who was overawed by the fact that he had 
to produce something to go out over the 
signature of the Great Gibbons.” Well, at 
any rate, here's the letter. Judge for yourself: 
“Dear Mr : 

“By golly, I just had to sit down and 
write you about that 
swell newspaper 
you're getting out 
for the good people 
of your community. 

“It must be great 
to know that those 
up-and-coming citi- 
zens depend on you 
for the bulk of their 
reading matter— 
news, serial stories, 
features, and what 
not! 

“I'd certainly get a 
kick out of meeting 
Maxwell Droke your readers, too, 

because most likely 
some of them could tell mighty hair-raising 
stories of true adventure. That's my spe- 
cialty, you know—narrow escapes and 
blood-curdling excitement. And the funny 
thing is I’ve found that ordinary people 
often have much more exciting experiences 
than professional thrill seekers like myself! 

‘As a matter of fact, I'm looking for a 
few fast-moving adventure yarns right now 

. want to use them for my newspaper 
and radio work. If you know of any (or 
maybe some of your readers have had some 
amazing experiences) won't you drop me a 
line? 

“And by the way, maybe you'd like to 
print some of these hair-raising stories that 
people like your readers have told me. By 
golly, come to think of it, I know you 
would! Western Newspaper Union, that 
swell feature syndicate, is offering these 
yarns in a special series called the ‘Adven- 
turers’ Club.’ They'd be glad to send you 
samples of these stories and quote prices. 
Just ask "em .. . I'll bet you'll be surprised 
at the small cost. 

“And don’t forget . if you hear of 
any two-fisted blood-curdling adventures, be 
sure to let me know. Send them to me... 
I'll be darned grateful to you! 

“Thanks a lot . . . and a lot of luck to 
you and your fine newspaper! 

“Cordially,” 


Follow-Ups That Just Whine 
Are Piffle; Start Over Again 


A dozen times or more I have commented 
in these columns on the futility of follow-up 
letters that do nothing more than remind 
the recipient that an order has not yet been 
received. Yet rarely a month goes by that 
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I do not have several requests for criticism 
of just such letters. The formula is pretty 
much the same. It goes about like this: 

“Recently you requested information and 
prices on (name of product) which we 
promptly mailed. If this literature failed 
to reach you, please let us know. 

“We believe our data are quite complete, 
but if you wish any further information we 
will gladly send it. 

‘As your order has not been received, we 
are anxious to know the reason. Did we 
fail in any way to give you the right in- 
formation ? 

“You will find our prices competitive 
with those of other manufacturers of equal 
quality. 

“If you would take a few minutes to let 
us know when we may expect your order 
or whether you want additional information, 
we would greatly appreciate your courtesy. 

“May we hear from you?” 

A quick analysis shows that there is 
nothing whatever in this letter to induce 
action. We simply remind the prospect that 
he hasn't ordered—a fact which he probably 
realizes full well. Moreover, he is likely 
to read into even the most courteous inquiry 
of this kind a note of petulance. Being a 
free agent, he is quick to resent this probing 
as to why he hasn't ordered. 

Much better, I think, to soft-pedal the 
fact that a previous thrust has failed to 
draw blood. Forget that fact and make 
your No. 2 letter another strong sales mes- 
sage. Dig up some new sales arguments; 
approach your prospect from a new angle. 
In other words, begin from scratch to re-sell 
him on your product and proposition. 


Old Reliable “for You Alone” 
Appeal Still Packs Sales Punch 


It is one of the oldest of appeals, to be 
sure, but when handled adroitly this “you 
have been selected” theme rarely fails to 
bring results. We all like to feel that we 
are among the elect; that we have been 
singled out for some special consideration. 
It makes us feel important. And even be- 
fore 1937 D. C. (Dale Carnegie)* shrewd 
psychologists realized that a feeling of im- 
portance is a basic human desire. 

Here’s the idea, used very well indeed 
by Warner Hardware Co., of Minneapolis: 

“Spring has arrived—announced by rob- 
ins, golf bugs, and marble games: It’s in 
the air! 

“Warner's has taken on that air of 
Spring, too, with all its counters and dis- 
plays featuring hundreds of suggestive 
Spring items. In order to celebrate properly 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to criti- 
cize sales letters and direct mail mes- 
sages for our subscribers. There is 
no cost or obligation for this service. 
Address him in care of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, enclosing a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 


this most welcome time of the year, we are 
beginning Warner's Annual Spring Sale on 
the 20th of this month. This is your op- 
portunity to obtain high quality merchan- 
dise at prices that very likely will not be 
seen for some time, due to the general 
increase in costs. 

“We are announcing Warner’s Annual 
Spring Sale in the papers on April 20th. 
However, we invite you, as one of our 
valued customers, to come in on the 19th 
in order that you may have ‘first choice.’ 

“Your charge account is here for your 
convenience. We are prepared to serve you 
with additional experienced salesmen, and 
an increased delivery fleet. 

“Do remember that for you, Warner's 
Annual Spring Event starts April 19th. 


Maybe You Are Overlooking a 
Good Bet in Signing Letters 


Why must our sales letters always go out 
under the signature of an executive of the 
sales department? Isn't it possible that we 
are overlooking an opportunity for added 
prestige and conviction by failing to utilize 
certain specialists in the organization? Il 
was reminded of this point rather forcibly 
the other day when I ran across a very con- 
vincing letter introducing a new product 
from Ginger Laboratories, Inc. The letter 
was signed, not by the sales manager, nor 
even the president, but appropriately enough 
by the chief chemist, who was responsible 
for its creation. 


These Are Funny, But Their 
Consequences Are Lost Trade 


From one of the most effective Corre- 
spondence Manuals I have ever run across— 
edited by Virginia Young, of the Gates 
Rubber Co., Denver, Colo.—I quote these 
amusing examples of word transposition: 

“Very seldom is a battery returned to a 
manufacturer that is actually defective.’ A 
defective manufacturer? 

“ ‘Please read the booklet we are mailing 
you very carefully.’ Just how could one 
insure very careful mailing of a booklet? 

"We have presented this bill to you for 
payment several times.’ Surely you would 
not wish anyone to pay the same bill several 
times. 

“Please let me know when you are going 
to Neligh as soon as possible.’ It is obvi- 
ous that ‘as soon as possible’ relates to ‘let 
me know,’ so the natural, as well as the 
correct thing to do would be to place the 
modifier as close as possible to the words 
modified. 

“I suppose I could go on indefinitely, 
giving you sentence after sentence that loses 
its meaning through having the words in 
the wrong place. ... 

“Reason out your sentence constructions. 
If you are telling someone that you want 
ten dollars and no more, you know that this 
wording would be correct: ‘I want only ten 
dollars.’ ‘Only’ modifies ‘ten dollars.’ But 
if you should say, ‘I only want ten dollars,’ 
you are saying that you are the only person 
who wants ten dollars. It just couldn’t be!” 
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— Spot News of the Advertising World 


~ . 
Sampling Army 

If, today, you were to decide to put a 
sample of your product in each of, say, 
5,000,000 homes in a hundred cities from 
Tampa to Tacoma, Advertising Distribu- 
tors of America, Inc., could have the entire 
job done for you in a week. 

Twenty-five or 25,000 strong, this 
sampling army could be mobilized at a 
single “command.” It would reach not 
only the markets you want, but the kind 
of homes you want. It would reach these 
homes not only on the day of the week 
but even the time of day of most advantage 
to you. It would reach personally, if you 
desired, the purchasing agent of each home. 
It could deliver not only samples, but ad- 
vertising material. And it could tell to 
each of these prospects your own sales 
story. 

At the same time some member of this 
army is persuading each consumer to ¢ry 
the product, other members are employed 
to stock it at her neighborhood grocer’s or 
druggist’s, and are helping him to display 
and promote the product, so that it will 
be easy for her to buy it. 

The range of ADA services is wide. It 
includes, for instance, copy testing and con- 
sumer and dealer surveys. But sampling is 
the most important part of it. The 
sampling approaches are varied. An ADA 
army may be put to work in offices or fac- 
tories, at subway or elevated entrances or 
street car or bus stops. A member of the 
army may greet you as you enter or leave 
a theater or stadium. You may find the 
literature in your parked car. But probably 
three-fourths of all sampling is done from 
house to house. 

Some advertisers do their own sampling, 
in whole or part. But ADA, its offices and 
afhliates, SM is informed, are responsible 
for half of all the hundreds of millions of 
samples distributed annually in this country. 

It was formed, four years ago, as a 
merger of 19 independent regional dis- 
tributing units. The youngest of these 
firms was eight years old. Two of them 
were more than 35. ADA today, with 
headquarters at 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York, has 17 zone division offices and 364 
operating units. These offices are in every 
state, except New Mexico and Wyoming. 
The corporation also has Canadian affilia- 
tions. 

Jean Blum, San Francisco, is chairman 
of the board; Ralph Goodman, Chicago, 
president; George P. Johansen, New York, 
secretary-treasurer; and John B. Barry, New 
York; Roy Ziegenfuss, St. Louis; Arthur 
Adler, Philadelphia, vice-presidents. 

ADA refers to its work as “Mass Plan 
Advertising’; boasts of it as the “most 
direct . . . most flexible medium.” One 
may reach through ADA 20,000,000 U. S. 
urban homes—virtually every home not on 
an R.F.D. route—at a cost lower than 
that of other media. One may cover 
Bridgeport or Hartford, for example, for 
$150; Los Angeles, with its 300,000 
homes, for $1,530. Dallas for $240, 
Atlanta for $250. 
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ADA Helps the Nation Try Before It 


Buys . . . Many New Magazines... . 


By and large, ADA claims, “home-to- 
home distribution costs one-fifth as much 
per family as comparable direct mail.” 

The costs, however, depend on _ the 
weight and bulk of the object or objects to 


For a Listerine cough drop sampling, 


be distributed and the types of service 
sought. It varies also with the city. In 
Philadelphia, for example, there are many 
single-family houses, and not many hills to 
climb, which increases production per day 
per man. In hilly Pittsburgh, on the other 
hand, the “‘production per man per day is 


only 75% as good.” Suan Francisco, by the 
same token, is harder to do than Los 
Angeles. 

New York’s apartments, it is said, are 
not a serious problem. “We get into better 
than 80% of them.” 

ADA’s business just now is 30% ahead 
of last year. Like other media, it reflects 
the general improvement. Perhaps it is a 
bit more sensitive than some in anticipating 
further general improvement. 

SM was in to see ADA on a Tuesday. 
Things were fairly good then. There were 
780 men at work in New York that day. 
“Tomorrow,” SM was told, “we'll have 
900. Wednesday and Thursday—prepara- 
tory to week-end shopping on Thursday 
and Friday—are the big days. They ac- 
count for about half of the week’s distribu- 
tion. Saturday is lightest of all. The 


ADA girls wore these special uniforms 


busiest time of any day is in the morning, 
when the wife-and-mother probably is at 
home. We try to do hand-ins particularly 
then.”’ 

“Hand-ins” are a phase of the service 
in which the carrier waits until the door 
is opened before delivering sample, coupon 


Three-mile-a-minute speed is no further 
away than your telephone. When minutes 
mean money, call any Railway Express 
office for the only nation-wide AIR EX- 
PRESS service. It saves time, worry, and 
money because AIR EXPRESS flies your 
shipments 2500 miles overnight — offers 
you day and night service direct to 216 
cities in the United States and Canada— 
and to Honolulu, Guam, Manila and 32 
Latin-American countries. If it’s RUSH, 
remember, phone RAILWAY EXPRESS. 
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or literature. Other types of front-door 
service usually involve keeping the material 
out of reach of children, even when the 
carrier is not required to wait till the 
door is opened. In some cases, roving in- 
spectors follow the work 15 minutes later. 

In its “1937 Manual of Services,” ADA 
cites a lot of examples of the flexibility of 
its medium. Delivery of cough drop 
samples was timed to follow, within 48 
hours, the fall of the thermometer to 40 
degrees An ice cream company had 
ADA sample ice cream on the first warm 
Summer evening, the delivery being made 
between 5 and 7 p.m., fresh for the 
dinner dessert. Samples were carried in 
trucks packed with dry ice. 

Principal users of samples are in order, 
foods, drugs, household appliances and 
equipment (literature, of course) paint, 
glass, automobile and tires, and roofing 
companies, and personal finance companies. 
The last group has done well with house- 
to-house distribution of literature. Several 
have found that the best literature is simply 
a small card with a “personal” message 
from the local manager. 

The samplers wear big badges identify- 
ing them with the product. They have 
regular Summer and Winter uniforms, but 
sometimes wear special uniforms, further 
to feature a particular product. 

The list of ADA clients includes a 
majority of leading advertisers—particu- 
larly of foods and drugs: General Foods 
and Standard Brands, Kellogg and Borden, 
General and Continental Baking, Armour 
and Swift, Ralston and Heinz, Gold Dust 
and Best Foods, National Biscuit and 
Loose-Wiles, A. & P., Alka-Seltzer and 
Bromo-Seltzer, Colgate and Bristol-Myers, 
Vick Chemical and Dr. Caldwell’s Syrup 
Pepsin, Primrose House and Outdoor Girl 
cosmetics; Seagram and Oldetyme distillers ; 
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General Electric and Frigidaire; Sherwin- 
Williams and Devoe & Raynolds; Goodrich 
and Goodyear, General Tire and Firestone; 
Estate Stove and Thor Washing Machine; 
Chevrolet, Packard and Studebaker; Hearst 
and Curtis publications; Walgreen and Lig- 
gett drug.... 

General Foods is perhaps one of the big- 
gest users of samples—distributing to mil- 
lions of families annually. Among soap’s 
“big three,’ Procter & Gamble has done 
little sampling in recent years. Lever Bros. 
does a lot, through its own organization. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet employs ADA. 

Among recent jobs cited by ADA is the 
distribution of 5,500,000 Listerine cough 
drop sample packages last Winter. Vick 
distributes 10,000,000 cough drop packages 
yearly, a large part of it through ADA. 

A whopper—even for ADA—was the 
distribution last Fall, for Knox Chemical 
Co., Los Angeles, of 10,300,000 copies of 
a health booklet to homes in 40 states. At 
the same time, chain and independent 
druggists and drug jobbers were contacted 
in all the territories. 

Remarkable for thoroughness of cover- 
age of one market was a job, completed for 
Ralston-Purina Co., in New York metro- 
politan area this month, of distributing 
1,500,000 samples of Shredded Ralston in 
addition to millions of samples of their 
other products. 

ADA, it would 
always direct action, 


Spoofing the AAAA’s 


An outstanding feature of the Four-A 
Convention in White Sulphur Springs last 
week was the showing of a 35-minute sound 
movie which pointed out the foibles of 
agency practice as seen by media men. The 
film was sponsored and donated by NBC, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Crowell 
Publishing Co., N. Y. Daly News, Mac- 
fadden Publications, Inc., Curtis Publishing 
Co., McCall Corp., Hearst Magazines, Inc., 
Esquire, Inc., Outdoor Advertising, Inc., 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, Condé Nast 
Publications, and Time, Inc., and was pre- 
pared by Pathe. Officers and other indi- 
viduals connected with the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies gave the 
media men carte blanche in panning 
agencies in any way they saw fit—and quite 
naturally full advantage was taken of the 
opportunity. 

Speakers at the sessions included Ray- 
mond Moley, editor of News-Week and 
political commentator; Henry Luce, pub- 
lisher of Time, Fortune, Life and Architec- 
tural Forum; John Anderson, dramatic 
critic of the New York Evening Journal, 
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and Paul Cornell, chairman of the board of 
the Association. 


KEHE and CRS Dedicate 
New Los Angeles Studios 


The new executive offices and broadcast- 
ing studios of Radio Station KEHE and the 
California Radio System were formally 
opened during a gala four-day ceremony 
April 26 to 29. The studio is said to be 
the Pacific Coast’s most modern broadcast- 
ing plant and is located at 141 North Ver- 
mont Avenue, midway between Hollywood 
and downtown Los Angeles. The one- 
story, California type structure measures 
156 x 110 feet and is completely air condi- 
tioned and indirectly lighted. All equip- 
ment from microphones to monitor speakers 
is the latest type RCA high fidelity equip- 
ment, intended to produce the last word in 
radio reception for Southern California's 
3,000,000 listeners. 


The A.N.P.A. Reports Progress 


The 24th annual report of the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American Newspapers 
Association was delivered at the annual con- 
vention held at New York’s Waldorf- 
Astoria, April 20 to 22. Visiting news- 
paper men were pleased to hear that in 
1936 newspapers received approximately 
$188,000,000 in revenue from national ad- 
vertising compared with $167,000,000 in 
1935, or a gain of 12.5%. Magazine ad- 
vertising totalled $143,790,000—for a gain 
of 20.7%. Chain broadcast time totalled 
$59,671,000, a gain of 21.1%. Outdoor 
advertising gained 17.2% and, according to 
the newspaper report, car cards showed a 
slight loss. 

The report indicated that of the average 
dollar spent by national advertisers, news- 
papers received 44 cents, magazines 33.6 
cents, car cards 1/4, of a cent, chain broad- 
cast 14 cents, and outdoor 7.9 cents. 


Point-of-Sale Service 


of Akron Times-Press 

The Times-Press, Scripps-Howard unit in 
Akron, has made general announcement of 
a unique merchandising service which has 
been in operation for two months. Instead 
of “waving the hand” blindly toward the 
subject of cooperation, the Times-Press now 
offers a positive and concrete plan under 
which 52 independent retail druggists and 
159 Class A and B independent retail 
grocers in the Akron territory have signed 
contracts with the paper to display easels 
measuring 11 by 14 inches on their counters 
or display shelves. 


As a part of its mer- 
chandising service, the 
Wichita Beacon has 
started cooperating 
with advertisers who 
have timely news 
stories. Louis Levand, 
publisher of the 
Beacon, decided that 
too often _ publicity 
stories are deadly dull 
and lacking in reader 
interest. He conceived 
the idea of having 
school children pose 
for a picture while in- 
tensely interested in a 
marble game and with 
a bottle of Hires root 
heer close by. Marble 
slang helped give the 
picture “zip.” 
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This reduction from a 6-column news- 

paper page is the opening gun in a series 

of large space newspaper advertisements 

which the American Home will run this 

year. Apparently the two gals symbolize 

the tonnage market reached by this 
magazine, 


A heavy cardboard, imprinted with the 
individual merchant's signature at the bot- 
tom, is used as the background for the 
display. On this card is pasted either the 
actual advertisement clipped from the news- 
paper or a reproduction of it, and then the 
catd is placed in the easel frame and dis- 
tributed by the newspaper's merchandising 
service department. In nearly every in- 
stance, claims the Times-Press, the mer- 
chants permit the newspaper men to build 
a merchandise display around the easel. 
The displays are put up for a period of 
ten days and in no case does the merchant 
have anything to do with the maintenance 
of them. 

Only 52 installations are possible during 
a year and the service is available to adver- 
tisers who contract to publish in the Times- 
Press schedules of not less than 2,500 lines 
to appear current with or during the period 
when the display service is desired. 


NBC Adds Three Stations 


WOWO, Fort Wayne, Ind.; WDEL, 
Wiimington, Del.; and WORK, York, Pa., 
have all been added to the National Broad- 
casting Co., making a total of 124 affiliated 
stations for that network. 


New Magazines 

Food is the name of a new trade mag- 
azine of the retail grocery field to be pub- 
lished in San Francisco under the editorship 
of Douglas G. McPhee, former editor of 
Western Advertising, and sponsored by the 
Western States Grocery Co., big food 
wholesaler. It will have a controlled cir- 
culation, reaching more than 10,000 food 
outlets in California. The May issue, ap- 
pearing late this month, will be a 32-page 
magazine of large page size (1014x1314), 
printed on coated book stock and conspicu- 
ously full of photographs. 

They Say, subtitled “The Voice of a Na- 
tion,” made its appearance this month with 
Herbert Hungerford as editor and publisher, 
The American News Co. will distribute 
50,000 copies to Class A dealers—those 
which handle magazines appealing to the 
more thoughtful factor of the reading pub- 
lic. Mr. Hungerford was formerly manager 
of the general subscription department of 
the American News Co. and its 165 
branches. The magazine will be supple- 
mented by a monthly bulletin designed to 
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encourage and aid dealers in building up 
their subscription service, especially for a 
group of cooperating publishers of general 
magazines. 

Art Instruction appeared April 15 under 
the imprint of the Watson-Guptill Publica- 
tions, Inc., Ralph Reinhold, publisher. Mr. 
Reinhold has been for many years publisher 
of Pencil Points and Metals and Alloys. 
The new magazine will cover both adver- 
tising art and pictorial art, design, and 
decorative and graphic arts. 

Public Relations, edited by Colby Dorr 
Dam and published by Edward W. Pryor, 
makes its bow this month—coated stock, 
1314x 10 inch size. The purpose of the 
magazine is to promote public good will 
for business. The publishers believe that 
the cure for the collapse of public confi- 
dence involves more than smart merchan- 
dising or slick advertising. “It demands 
broad public faith in the economic justice 
underlying the financial statements of large 
enterprise. It demands a wide, honest 
fundamental realignment of private-profit 
motives to the public welfare.” 

Samuel G. Blythe, editor of the Caiji- 
fornia Magazine of Pacific Business, has 
announced the organization of a new pub- 
lishing company which will put out starting 
September 1 a western home magazine de- 
voted to the interests of the 11 western 
states. Associated with Mr. Blythe will be 
Loring A. Schuler, formerly editor of 
Ladies Home Journal and Country Gentle- 
man; Stuart O. Blythe, also formerly of the 
same magazines; Frank H. Bell, until re- 
cently advertising manager of the Pacific 
Rural Press, and Frank J. Taylor, well- 
known contributor to Collier's and Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Agency Notes 

The firm of Thornley and Jones, Inc., 
with offices at 70 Pine Street, New York 
City, has been formed by George H. Thorn- 
ley, formerly senior vice-president of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., and John Price Jones, 
president of John Price Jones Corp. Mr. 
Thornley, who resigned from N. W. Ayer 
last year after 30 years of continuous service 
with that organization, is president of the 
new agency. Mr. Jones is chairman of the 


board of directors; William A. Anderson, 
also formerly with N. W. Ayer, and Glenn 
I. Tucker, formerly with the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, are vice-presidents, 
and Bayard F. Pope, Jr., account executive 
of the John Price Jones Corp., is secretary. 

The silver anniversary of the founding of 


ENJOY THE BEST IN 
NEW YORK 


The Ambassador offers 
you a truly fine hotel, 
a distinguished address 
and a convenient location. 
Single rooms from $5.00 
Double $7, Suites $10.00 


Ownership Management 
J. C. Thorne & J. |. Atkinson 


The Hotel 


PARK AVE- 51st to 52nd Sts. 
NEW YORK 


It’s Sales Results That Count 
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FOR — SALES RESULTS 


In buying window display installation service, it’s easy to 
save a few cents per window—and to lose ten times that 
amount in sales results. 


Many advertisers with long experience in window dis- 
play know that it does not pay to gamble on the installa- 
tions. They secure their installation service—national, 
regional or local—under one contract from our nation- 
wide organization. These advertisers know that they re-* 
ceive the choicest locations, with all installations uniform 
and completed on scheduled time. 


For a copy of “Window Advertising” and list of our 142 
Associate Offices, covering 6,087 cities and towns, write 


WINDOW ADVERTISINC, INC. AND ASSOCIATES 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York 


560 W. Lake Street, Chicago 


TORONTC 
MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG 
LONDON, Eng. 


REGINA 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER 


How to Get These 
Twelve Surveys 
Free 


Specific results, actual figures, with no 
veiled allusions and no data withheld 
—that is what you will get out of the 
following carefully prepared surveys: 
Consumers tell what they dislike about 
packages and containers. 


How newspapers cover leading city 
markets. 
Radio surveys in 63,663 homes show 


45% listeners on average day. 

Why is the smoking public changing 
its cigarette preferences? 

Listeners again analyze and rate radio 
sales talks. 

Methods used by spot radio advertisers 
to get results. 

Housewives run up danger signals for 
manufacturers in new survey. 

What's wrong, and right, with Amer- 
ican railroads? 

What do sales executives like, and dis- 
like, about American hotels? 

Women less particular about food 
brands than cosmetics. 

Drug and toilet goods makers overlook 
vast potential market—the ofhce. 

Brand specifications survey among men 
shows that wives do the choosing. 


These surveys were made by the Mar- 
ket Research Corporation of America 
for SALES MANAGEMENT, from 
which they are reprinted by permission. 
You get all twelve surveys free with 
one year’s subscription to MARKET 
RESEARCH, the monthly magazine. 
MARKET RESEARCH gives you 
the news of this newest but essential 
phase of modern business. It is the 
only magazine in its field, Read it 
and be up to date! 

MARKET RESEARCH has no free 

list. The only way to get it is to 

subscribe. Use the coupon today! 


OFFER HOLDS ONLY WHILE 
SUPPLY OF SURVEYS LASTS! 


MARKET RESEARCH, 
Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. 
Send me reprints of the twelve surveys, and 
MARKET RESEARCH for one year. 


I enclose $1 ( ). sill me for $1 ( ). 
(Foreign, $2.) 
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Rickard & Co., Inc., was celebrated April 
22 at a reception given by the officers and 
directors of the company in New York's 
Hotel Astor. 


Parents’ New Section 

Beginning with the May issue, the 
Parents’ Magazine will regularly publish a 
Home Development Section with a special 
cover in color and with articles dealing 
with various problems of building, enlarg- 
ing and decorating homes. Particular atten- 
tion, of course, will be given to the needs 
of children in the family. 


Agency Personnel 


Roswell H. Cochran, Fred H. McCrea 
and C, E. Persons have been appointed vice- 
presidents of McCann-Erickson’s Pacific 
Coast offices, and Walter A. Burke has been 
named assistant general manager. 

Colonel Charles C. Kahlert, former pub- 
lisher of the Perth Amboy, N. J., News, 
vice-president of Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., 
and account executive for Lord & Thomas, 
has been appointed vice-president of 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc. 

C. P. Michels, account executive, and 
A. W. Neally, director of marketing, have 
been appointed vice-presidents of the Gard- 
ner Advertising Co. 

H. L. Mooney, recently research director 
of Paris & Peart and formerly with Hanff- 
Metzger, Inc., has been appointed director 
of research of Pedlar & Ryan, Inc. 


Account Changes 


Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen Co. has ap- 
pointed J. M. Mathes, Inc., as its agency. 
.. . King-Fuller Co. to the Chicago office 
of Campbell-Ewald Co. . . . Gibbs Under- 
wear Co. to Lincoln Roden, Inc. . . . The 
Strouse, Adler Co. to Harris & Serwer. ... 
Randall Co. to Ralph H. Jones Co. .. . Hill 


| Diesel Engine Co. to Kirkgasser-Drew, Inc. 


| 
| 


... Affiliated Products, Inc., to Monroe F. 
Dreher, Inc., to handle Kissproof and Out- 
door Girl cosmetics. . . Mutschier 
Brothers to MacDonald-Cook Co. 

Also the Gordon Baking Co. to Brooke, 
Smith & French, Inc. . . . Minute Man 
Products Co. to Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc. 
. . . The House Window Division of the 
Adams & Westlake Co. to Lamport, Fox & 
Co. . The Stetson Shoe Co., Inc., to 
Alley & Richards Co. . . . Hygrade Sylvania 
Corp. to J. M. Mathes, Inc. . . . Nestle- 
Le Mur Co. to Monroe F. Dreher, Inc., to 
handle its hair beauty preparations. 
Landith Laboratories to Pettingell & Fenton. 

Frank Brothers Shoes to Casmir-Best. .. . 
C. F. Otis Laboratories, Inc., to Hutchins 
Advertising Co., Inc., to handle Dr. Otis’ 
Footpak. . . . Alloy Steel Products Co., Inc., 
Artistic Wire Products Co., and Stewart and 
Van Duyne, all to Charles Dallas Reach 
cs. « American Bantam Car Co. to 
Ketchum, MacLeod and Grove, Inc. ... 
California Fashion Previews, Inc., to Hill- 
man-Shane Advertising Agency, Inc... . 
Electro-Voice Mfg. Co. to Lorin Collins & 
Associates. 

W. J. Caley & Co., Inc., to N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc. . . . Libbey Glass Manufactur- 
ing Co., to United States Advertising Corp. 
= V. Vivaudou, Inc., to Monroe F. 
Dreher, Inc., to handle Djer-Kiss talcum 
and _ sachet. .The Export Division of 
Waukesha Motor Co. to Frank Presbrey 
Co. .. . Berkshire Knitting Mills to Geare- 
Marston, Inc., effective July 1. . . . Nash 
Motors Division of the Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp. to Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc., to 
handle its advertising effective with the 
1938 model year. J. Walter Thompson 


will continue to handle the 1937 line. 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Fourth Cleveland Pantry 
Shelf Inventory Completed 


Starting in 1932, and continuing in 1933, 
1935 and 1936, the Cleveland Press has 
surveyed and published inventories of 
Cleveland kitchens which leave practically 
nothing to the imagination of food and 
household product distributors in this 
market. The current release for 1936, out 
last month, is a 220-page spiral-bound book, 
which like its predecessors will be generally 
accepted by food men as accurate in its 
findings of brand preferences, brand shifts 
over the five-year period. Ninety-six com- 
modity classifications are covered, from 
apples to water softeners. 

As in former inventories, the field job was 
done by the Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
selected because of the ability of its mem- 
bers to gain widespread accessibility to the 
homes and kitchen shelves of the city. Each 
of the 5,457 housewives reporting, filled 
in a ten-page report form. 

Those who have followed the course of 
these Inventories since 1932 will remember 
that at that low point of the depression 
the market was characterized by a large 
number of jobber and distributor brands in 
nearly all commodity classifications. Such 
brands, offered entirely on a price basis, ac- 
counted for as much as 60% of total sales 
in many classifications. The 1936 Inventory 
discloses an astonishing swing to the nation- 
ally advertised brands in practically all 
classifications. These and the well-advertised 
regional brands account for a sharp decline 
in number and sales of off-brands now on 
the market. 

Chain stores are shown to produce 60.7% 
of the city’s food sales total, as compared 
with 72.6% in 1932. 

In 1932, quality was the deciding factor 
in store selection among only 12% of 
Cleveland’s food buyers. Today the quality 
curve has reached 22.4%, and price has 
dropped from 31% in 1932 to 20% in "36. 

The Inventory is not only a brand index, 
therefore, but a convincing proof of the 
degree of recovery attained in this market. 

Similar studies, by the way, make pos- 


sible comparisons with Cincinnati and 
Minneapolis on identical lines. 
Executives interested in this market 


should write D. F. Wolfe, The Cleveland 
Press, Cleveland, O., for ‘4th Inventory of 
5,457 Cleveland Kitchens.” 


KSTP—Twin City 1937 
Market Study Published 


Broadcasting from its new transmitter, 
another latest in the rapidly moving radio 
field, Station KSTP, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
is well embarked on its 1937 program 
of promoting the advance of its market from 
eighth to seventh place in the nation. A 
market study, titled simply “KSTP—Dom- 
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inating the Seventh U. §. Retail Market,” 
has just been published. In addition to 
population, income, and distribution data 
on the Twin Cities, a comprehensive table 
of data is given for all the counties in the 
KSTP primary and secondary areas. Speci- 
fically, this section lists population, number 
of families, radio homes, income tax re- 
turns, retail sales, and spendable money 
income. KSTP has a definite program of 
merchandising service, the details of which 
—including market information, mail pub- 
licity, special surveys, posters, distribution 
or sampling service, and office facilities for 
out of town sales executives—are itemized. 
An excellent working tool for executives 
distributing in this area, which includes 
all of Minnesota, and sections of North 
and South Dakota, Iowa, and Wisconsin. 
Available on request to Ray C. Jenkins, 
Station KSTP, St. Paul, Minn. 


Summer Radio Listening 
Market Estimated by CBS 


Every factor connected with Summer 
radio broadcasting, as shown by the recent 
study of CBS, “A Summary of Summer 
Radio Facts, Revised for 1937," continues 
to increase. Number of radios and radio 
families, number of listening hours, num- 
ber of radio programs, number of radio ad- 
vertisers—all are spurting ahead, through 
an estimated outlet of 34,000,000 radios 
in the U. S. The 1936 Dr. Starch study on 
Summer week-day listening is reported as 
showing 70.0% of all home radios in use 
sometime daily, for an average of four 
hours, 24 minutes daily. Or, 16,100,000 
families, listening an estimated 70,840,000 
home-hours, not counting auto listeners, or 
“listening to someone else’s radio.” In 1935 
the figures were 68.2%, 14,600,000 
families, four hours each day. For this 
analysis, plus an impressive list of 1936 
Summer radio advertisers, write Victor 
Ratner, Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Fine Points 


Farm field merchandisers are probably 
on the mailing list of the Country Gentle- 
man’s “Ruralaria News Leader,’ a not-too- 
large house organ devoted to better busi- 
ness in rural America. Frequently contains 
marketing information of considerable value 
to advertisers having national distribution, so 
listed here as decidedly worth while for 
any executives who may be off the beaten 
path of farm field interest. Requests to 
Charles C. Rees, Country Gentleman, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Business trends in Milwaukee are de- 
tailed and graphed in a bi-monthly mail- 
ing piece published by the Milwaukee 
Journal. Covers in general the entire trad- 
ing area. Good information for sales repre- 
sentatives in this territory. Requests to Ir- 
win Maier, Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


News of the chain store field, in bul- 
letin form, is mailed regularly to executives 
selling through these channels by Chain 
Store Age. Bulletins list new chains and 
locations, report sales as issued by chain 


organizations, and give other information 
of immediate news value. If not on this 
list, write Arnold Friedman, Chain Store 
Age, 93 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 


Twenty million players cannot be ig- 
nored, opines Brown & Bigelow in a recent 
booklet about the use of playing cards as 
advertising gifts and novelties. To reach 
the ever increasing card playing public, this 
booklet, “The Winning Hand,’ illustrates 
the many specific types of distribution, by 
lines of business, now being made, of spe- 
cially designed or stock playing card sets. 
Booklet available on request to A. N. 
Moore, Brown & Bigelow, Quality Park, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


“Buried Treasure” in office records, 
which can be easily brought to light and 
used in sales and advertising work by the 
use of visible filing equipment, is the sub- 
ject of a booklet recently published by 
Acme Card System Co., 8 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Special application of equip- 


ment to sales department use shown by 
numerous questions on customer and sales- 
men relations. 


Something always new in packages is 
shown in the bi-monthly mailing piece of 
General Plastics, Inc., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y. Features Durez bottle tops, vials, 
utility and gift boxes as used by leading 
merchandisers to put new sales appeal in 
products. Send for "Packaging News,” re- 
quests to H. S. Spencer. 


On the chance that some subscriber to 
S. M., interested in the food market, has 
not received the promotion folder and 
‘Food News” series issued by Food Indus- 
tries, we note it here. Filing folder regu- 
lation size; gives publication and advertis- 
ing data. Leaflets mailed during year give 
interesting data, news, comments on the 
food field, served with a light touch—and 
well done. Requests to M. A. Williamson, 
Food Industries, 330: West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 


New wee Full of Meat! 


“IDEAS FOR 


LETTER WRITERS” 
By Guy W. Battles 


$2.00 
RIEGER’S, Inc 


May 1, 1937 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


| 
OPPORTUNITY ! for a capitalist with VISION 


LINES WANTED (Cont.) — 


In these days of mass production and mass dis- 
tribution, certain trends are manifesting themselves 
which point the way to a new kind of opportunity 
in the chain-store field—and with special refer- 
ence to food, drugs and hardware. The particular 
plan which is the subject of this advertisement 
gives much assurance of reducing prices to the ulti- 
mate consumer, and this regardless of price main- 
tenance and similar legislation. It is a plan con- 
ceived and developed by executives with many 
years of experience in the field of marketing. 
Within a year’s time, the business in question 
should be doing in excess of $25,000,000 per an- 
num and should be netting not less than 2% on 
this gross. Ultimate possibilities run into the 
hundreds of millions gross sales. Initial capital 
required, can range from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000, 
at the opticn of the capitalist principal. Inquiries 
are invited from individual principals who are able 
to handle the entire financing personally. Address 
Box 527, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, ae A 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
27 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, it employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo. 
N. 


HELP WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION — ASSISTANT SALES 
manager long established nationally known manu- 
facturer of small leather goods, ladies’ handbags, 
toilet sets, men’s billfolds, etc., for retail, premium 
and advertising use, needs the services of a yours man 
capable of producing business—getting sales promo- 
tion literature, merchandising plans and ideas that 
tie in with our sales force and dealers. Give age, 
education, experience, reference and salary ideas. 
Box 528, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


LINES WANTED 
SALES EXECUTIVE — FOOD PRODUCTS 


Specialist in sclling by mail, twenty years’ experience ; 


| country on new items at small cost. Can create 


advertising material that will bring in orders. Box 
530, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, Mm. ¥. 


ESTABLISHED CONCERN SEEKS TO CON- 
tact manufacturers who have inadequate representa- 
tion in Metropolitan New York area. To act as 
sales agents for manufacturer selling mass dis- 
tributed item—no competing lines. Write fully. 
Box 531, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. 


PHOTO AD CARDS 


FOR IMMEDIATE CASH RESULTS TRY 
Photo-Ad-Cards—the newest and most powertul 
sales messenger you can use. Learn how others 
are harvesting profitable business with Photo Ad- 
Cards. Samples Free. Write, GRAPHIC ARTS 
ar. SERVICE, Third and Market Sts., Hamil- 
ton, io. 


PHOTO OFFSET 


PLANOGRAPH Offset Users; Set dis- 


play type like printer— 
in composing stick—with FOTOTYPE cardboard 
letters. Save composition on paste-ups. Write for 
folder. Fototype, 625 West Washington, Chicago. 


POSITION W ANT E D 


AGGRESSIVE, SELF-STARTER OF ENERGY 
and driving power wants connection as district sales 
manager or salesman with reputable firm. Age 32, 
7 years successful selling experience. Excellent 
education and references. Must be able to earn 
minimum $5,000 annum. Box 529, SALEs MAN- 
AGEMENT, 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


EASTERN OR NEW YORK SALES MANAGER 
(38), food field. 16 years’ experience, strong fol- 
lowing chains, jobbers, etc. *horoughly familiar 
training salesmen, campaigns, operating sales office. 
Particularly adaptable for manufacturer desiring 
distribution New York. Proven record of results. 
Now’ employed; salary. Box 532, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


RESPONSIBLE POSITIONS 


OUR STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL AND PER- 
sonal method conducts negotiations for high-grade 
positions. Each case prepared and executed sepa- 
rately. “a and identity protected. Mod- 
erate cost you have earned over $2,400 yr. 
write Dept. G, Craig & Gravatt, Schaft Bidg., 


unusually successful securing distribution, entire 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
951} 


BY RAY BILL 


OUSECLEANING NEEDED ON MORE 
FRONTS! At the Annual Dinner of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association, J. Edgar 

Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
made many significant statements, including these: 


Last year it is estimated that 1,333,526 major crimes were com- 
mitted in our country. The annual crime bill of the nation is 
estimated at 15 billions of dollars—$10 per month for each man, 
woman and child. 

I am afraid that America would be chaotic indeed were it not 
for the fearlessness of those editors who are brave enough to point 
out evidences of municipal corruptions or of criminal affiliations 
as they see them. 

The parole system in all too many of our states approaches a 
national scandal. In my opinion there can be only one reason. 
This is the failure of public officials faithfully to carry out their 
public trust. And this dangerous condition should be exposed. 
Every special agent of FBI who has died in gun battles with 
criminals has been sent to his death by a gun in the hands of a 
paroled convict. 

Another monumental fake which has too long been perpetrated 
upon the American public—is the prison sentence which says one 
thing and means another. There is no such thing as a life 
prisoner—the average man who receives a life sentence for murder 
serves less than ten years and the average sentence served by 
persons convicted of murder is only 4314 months. 


Back of a high percentage of all crime lies the human 
urge for riches. Hence, the innumerable attempts on the 
part of criminal racketeers to ‘‘muscle in’’ on legitimate 
sales of private business. A great deal of this racketeering 
comes only within the legal jurisdiction of states and cities. 
Hence, the most corrupt and influential alliances between 


political factotems and racketeers thrive in local areas. 

To be sure, events of recent years have demonstrated 
that the worlds of business and of finance needed consider- 
able housecleaning—and they have been getting it. But 


now, there is an equally urgent need for housecleaning 
American politics and labor leadership. The American 
press is charged with a great and continuing responsibility 
in promoting this housecleaning through fearless exposé, 
regardless of party affiliations of individual editors and pub- 
lishers. But there is also much to be done by business 
leaders. In a cooperative sense, they must force the issue all 
along the line—because if corruption is allowed to continue 
on its present vast scale in politics, then both legitimate 
business and the American public will be victimized on a 
steadily increasing scale. 

In New York City, a special prosecutor, Thomas E. 
Dewey, was retained and given substantial appropriations 


with which to clean up racketeering. The need for such 
activity seems inescapable since an official survey recently 
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disclosed that more manufacturing concerns moved out of 
New York City to get away from its racketeering than for 
any other single reason. Prosecutor Dewey has already 
made a great record in convicting criminal racketeers prey- 
ing on legitimate business. Up to this time, however, no 
political big-wigs have been brought to the bar of justice 
and convicted; yet that racketeers thrive on millions of ill- 
gotten profits without important political affiliations is 
deemed improbable by many reliable authorities. 

New York is no exception in this matter of racketeering. 
As a matter of fact, it is probably politically cleaner than 
most American cities. And there are other phases which 
are not municipal in character, such as the disgraceful 
manner in which the retail selling of alcoholic beverages is 
being conducted by certain of our states. 

The Federal Administration does not hesitate to step in 
aggressively where it believes malpractice may exist with 
respect to trade practices and finance—or where anti-trust 
statutes are thought to have been violated. Apparently in- 
come tax evasion has proved one of the most effective 
means for convincing criminal racketeers. 

Wherefore we pose a question—and in all seriousness. 
Why should not the Treasury Department, aided and 
abetted by the Department of Justice, be equally enterpris- 
ing in its income tax investigation of political leaders and 
labor leaders who are alleged by reputable citizens to have 
racketeering affiliations whereby they are gleaning illegal 
profit? In other words, why should not the Federal Gov- 
ernment be equally enterprising in its housecleaning 
efforts along such lines as it is in the case of other criminals 
and of alleged offenders in the business and financial 
world? Moreover, and in anticipation of such a move, why 
should not the legitimate labor unions which are led by 
men of real integrity, weicome rather than fear the incor- 
poration of unions? And why should they not also welcome 
other measures which aim to assure the public that labor 
unions are in truth as clean as they profess to be, and that 
labor leaders are drawing incomes only from those sources 
which ace fully compatible with the responsibility for in- 
tegrity which modern-day labor leadership entails? 

This subject can not be fully covered in an editorial such 
as this. But we do want to encourage sales executives at 
large to foster a public demand for a thorough houseclean- 
ing as regards (1) political affiliations with racketeers and 
(2) corrupt labor leadership wherever it may exist. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Open... Wide Open... Every Pocket-Book and Change Purse 
that Milady Owns... Open to NBC Advertisers All Summer Long 


Summer is the spicv season of gay romance and 


high adventure. Milady spends eagerly! Spends 
for glamorous accessories . for trips . . . for 
Cinderella’s glass slippers... spends even for food. 
And the Colonel’s Lady and Judy O’ Grady are 
sisters-under-the-skin when it comes to buying... 
artichokes or apples . . . lipstick or liniment.. . 


caviar or cabbage . . . And as the mercury flirts 


RCA presents the “‘ Magic Key of RCA”’ 


with the century mark, does she stop listening? 
A thousand times No! NBC advertisers have 
discovered this fact. Last Summer they invested 
72 per cent more than the previous Summer in 
NBC week-day daytime programs alone! They 
are learning that there is no ‘‘off season’? when 
NBC programs invite to buy. May we tell you 
how... and why? 


every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. AL... D.S.T., on the NBC Blue Network 


National Broadcasting Company 


A Radio Corporation of America Service 


BUYING BEGINS AT MIDNIGHT 


Noon or midnight or in-between, whenever a woman starts think- 
ing of supplies for the house, that’s when buying begins. And the 


place it begins is inside her head. 


The buying facts that get in people’s heads early have first say 
when the talk turns to soups or linoleum or lotions, final say when 


the customer goes to buy. 


Many a manufacturer knows that the sure way to get names and 
facts into people’s heads is to advertise in TIME. TIME has entree to 


U. S. Best-Customer heads, takes advertisers’ facts there too. 


And every fact, every name, that moves into a customer’s head 


moves goods off a dealer’s shelves. 


